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No.  VI. 

THE  SELFISHNESS  OF  GENEROSITY. 

AVe  have  no  intention  to  give  into  that  silly  paradox 
which  seeks  to  prove  that  all  our  actions  are  dictated  by 
selfish  motives — a  fallacy  which  the  mind  can  much 
more  easily  detect  than  expose.  As  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  at  present,  we  merely  remark, 
that  its  supposed  proof  rests  upon  an  exclusive  attention 
to  the  logical  forms  of  demonstration,  and  a  neglect  of 
that  observation  or  experiment  which  ought  to  afford 
them  matter.  The  general  tendency  of  the  time  is  in  a 
different  direction — to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  mere 
observation  and  experiment.  Either  extreme  is  bad  : 
the  first  mentioned  leads  to  positive  error,  the  latter  pre¬ 
vents  the  attainment  of  truth. 

But  to  come  to  our  subject.  When  we  speak  of  the 
selfishness  of  generosity,  we  do  not  mean  thereby  that 
calculating  spirit  which  estimates  its  bounty  at  the  highest 
rate,  and  exacts,  sooner  or  later,  a  return  in  full.  There 
is  no  generosity  in  this  ;  it  is  a  mere  mercantile  specula- 
j  tion.  As  little  do  we  mean  the  profusion  with  which 
the  fond  parent,  the  lover,  and  the  husband,  heap  pre.sents 
upon  the  object  of  their  affections.  It  is,  in  their  case, 
but  an  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  a  devotediiess  which 
words  are  too  feeble  to  express.  It  is  akin  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  prompts  the  Catholic  devotee  to  adorn  the 
image  of  his  favourite  saint.  They  gaze  with  an  idola¬ 
trous  affection  upon  the  beloved  object,  and  seek  to  en¬ 
hance  her  charms  by  decking  her  with  ornaments,  or 
conveying  to  her  mind  some  new  pleasure  that  may 
heighten  the  charm  of  her  expressive  countenance.  They 
act  under  the  impulse  of  a  mental  intoxication — a  mix¬ 
ture  of  love  and  vanity.  There  can  be  no  generosity 
where  there  is  not  some  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  sacrifice ; 
and  to  them  nothing  has  any  value  but  the  object  which 
they  doat  upon. 

'  By  generosity,  we  mean  the  power  of  cheerfully  obey¬ 
ing  the  mandate — “  do  as  you  would  be  done  by”— to  its 
full  extent.  We  mean  that  active  quality  of  the  mind 
which  enables  a  man  to  postpone,  on  all  occasions,  the 
consideration  of  self, — which  no  sooner  sees  pain  and 
distress,  than  it  seeks,  without  any  reference  to  who  may 
*  be  the  sufferer,  to  relieve  them, — which  feels  a  proud 
I  consciousness  of  power  in  relinquishing,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  self-impoverishment,  some  just  right  which 
®^ight  interfere  with  the  happiness  or  comfort  of  others. 

In  this  motive  to  action,  there  is  no  selfishness.  Sel¬ 
fishness  implies  a  direct  and  conscious  reference  to  our 
^wn  advantage.  It  can  only  admingle  with  those  ac¬ 
tions  which  are  dictated  by  refiection,  which  have  been 
deliberately  weighed  and  argued  beforehand.  Hut  gene¬ 
rosity  is  an  impulse,  an  unrefiective,  elementary  emotion 
uf  our  being,  as  much  as  love  or  aversion.  I'lie  man  who 
^^ts  in  accordance  to  its  dictates,  acts  thus,  simply  because 
»s  his  nature  to  do  so.  .  In  the  course  of  time,  refiection 
®^y  show  him  that  an  enlightened  regard  to  his  own 
;  happiness  recommends  exactly  the  same  line  of  conduct; 
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and  thus  strengthen  his  resolution  to  pursue  it ;  but  this 
new  motive,  coming  to  the  support  of  the  other,  can  in  no 
ways  afl'ect  its  original  character.  Ainl  in  like  manner, 
although  the  man  of  extended  views  and  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  must  he  aware,  from  his  past  experience, 
that  self-denial  is  the  source  of  the  ]»urest  and  most  lasting 
happiness,  this  does  not  interfere  Avith  or  destroy  the 
principle  of  his  constitution,  Avhich  renders  it  easy  and 
pleasant  for  him  to  practise  that  virtue.  The  jiorson  who 
is  naturally  generous,  and  he  who  is  of  close  and  selfish 
habits,  may  occasionally  act  in  the  same  manner;  but, 
while  the  conduct  of  the  one  will  have  tlie  free,  buoyant, 
and  spontaneous  beauty  of  one  discharging  a  natural 
function,  the  constrained  and  hesitating  gait  of  the  other, 
will  betray  that  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with  his  rea¬ 
son,  but  against  bis  inclinations. 

Again,  by  the  selfishness  of  generosity,  we  do  not  mean 
any  taint  inhering  in  the  impulse  itself,  but  its  tendency, 
when  indulged  in  to  an  undue  extent,  and  not  suHiciently 
regulated  by  refiection,  to  su])erinduce  a  morbid  state  of 
mind,  characterised  by  the  most  engrossing  sellisbm*ss. 
There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  this  fact,  of  an  emotion 
beautiful  and  pure  in  itself,  fading  into  one  Avbich  is  just 
the  reverse.  Our  emotions  are  either  amiable  or  iinami- 
able  ;  none  of  them  are,  jiroperly  speaking,  either  virtuous 
or  vicious.  A'irtue  is  that  Avell-balaiiced  state  of  mind, 
that  reflective  and  habitual  bravery,  which  is  produced 
by  the  control  exercised  over  our  emotions  by  our  reason¬ 
ing  faculty.  A  virtuous  mind  is  not  the  gift  of  nature 
(though  an  innocent  and  an  amiable  are),  but  of  habit 
and  training.  It  is  produced  by  the  .mutual  reaction  of 
our  sentiments  and  reason.  When  uncontrolled  by  the 
last-mentioned  ingredient  of  our  constitution,  the  mind 
passes  from  one  emotion  to  another,  in  virtue  of  the  most 
strange  and  arbitrary  associations.  IVIost  men  must  have 
experienced  the  instantaneous  revulsion  by  wliicli  the 
most  ardent  and  engrossing  love  can,  by  a  check  from  the 
coldness  or  caprice  of  its  object,  be  made  to  |»ass  into  rage. 
He  who  the  moment  before  felt  it  happiness  but  to  sit  by 
the  side  of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  to  gaze  upon  her — 
who  would  gladly  have  kept  “the  winds  of  heaven  Iroin 
visiting  her  face  too  roughly,”  would  havi^  esteemed  an 
arduous  task  imposed  upon  him  a  favour,  and  who  drank 
increase  of  love  even  from  a  sportive  trick, — the  same 
person  may  he  driven  by  a  jealous  suggestion  to  address 
her  in  the  language  of  hatred  and  insult,  and  to  feel  all 
that  he  so  violently  utters.  In  the  first  state  of  mind  he 
was  eminently  amiable ;  in  the  other,  to  which  he  has 
passed  at  one  sudden  hound,  he  gives  all  the  brutality  of 
his  nature  to  the  light.  For  what  can  be  more  revolting 
than  to  see  one  of  the  stronger  sex  outraging  the  delicacy 
of  a  woman  upon  a  groundless  suspicion  ?  Vet  the  emo¬ 
tional  part  of  our  mind  is  capable  of  assuming  alike  the 
lovely  and  the  liideous  character.  It  is  only  the  reflect¬ 
ive  faculty  within  us,  conscious  of  the  repulsive  aspect  ot 
the  latter,  that  induces  us  to  struggle  against  its  return, 
and  it  is  only  after  many  unsuccessful  c<uitests,  that  we 
acquire  the  power  of  doing  so  successfully. 

Hut  there  is  alsii  a  way  in  which  indulgence,  even 
in  the  most  amiable  emotions,  has  a  detrimental  iritluence 
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upon  the  character.  By  yielding  ourselves  up  to  their 
unchecked  control,  we  enervate  ourselves  and  become 
effeminate.  Unaccustomed  to  allow  reflection  any  influ¬ 
ence  over  our  indulgence  in  pleasing  senations,  we  become 
intellectual  voluptuaries.  We  acquire,  as  all  voluptuaries 
do,  habits  of  irritability  and  impatience,  Avhen  all  things 
do  not  concur  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  enjoyment. 
It  was  such  a  state  of  mind  as  this,  that  we  had  in  view 
when  we  used  the  expression,  “  the  selfishness  of  gene¬ 
rosity.”  We  have  met  with  people  in  the  world  who 
were  capable  of  the  most  heroic  self-devotion,  but  who 
exacted  in  return  an  expression  of  gratitude  as  fervent 
and  enthusiastic  as  their  own  feelings.  They  did  not 
confer  their  benefits  with  a  consciousness  that  it  was  for 
such  a  return.  For  the  moment,  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  pure  and  unalloyed  beneficence.  But  they 
were  persons  of  an  enthusiastic  and  imaginative — of  what 
is  termed  in  society  a  romantic  turn  of  mind.  This  dis¬ 
position  many  of  them  had  cultivated  by  the  study  of 
poetry  and  romance.  In  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  their 
natural  generosity^  they  were  buoyed  up  by  a  full  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  elevated  character  which  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  selfish  considerations  gives  to  a  man.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  indulge  in  and  prolong  every  luxurious  throb 
of  feeling,  they  expected  to  see,  in  the  conduct  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  their  beneficence,  the  expression  of  an  overpower¬ 
ing  sense  of  their  superiority,  mingled  with  a  passionate 
excess  of  gratitude.  If  their  advice  was  not  deferred  to 
on  all  occasions— if  a  nature,  which,  while  it  feels  deeply, 
has  an  awkwardness  in  expressing  itself,  gave  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  coldness  to  the  thanks  they  received,  they  in¬ 
stantly  suspected  the  presence  of  ingratitude,  and  by  their 
peevishness  and  continued  complaints  exacted  a  terrible 
return  for  the  favour  they  had  conferred. 

It  is  more  the  existence  of  tempers  such  as  we  have 
been  describing,  thtin  of  such  as  are  actuated  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  by  a  cool  calculating  selfishness,  that  renders  it  such 
a  delicate  and  dangerous  matter  to  accept  of  a  favour  at 
the  hands  of  any  one.  When  we  know  that  a  favour  has 
been  conferred  upon  a  principle  of  cold  worldly  ])olicy, 
we  feel  nothing  more  than  the  decency  of  encountering 
the  bestower  with  an  expression  of  respectful  deference — 
there  may^  even  exist  between  us  the  complacent  feeling 
which  exists  between  those  who,  without  any  decided 
attachment,  feel  that  they  have  been,  or  may  be,  mutually^ 
serviceable  to  each  other.  But  when  warm  and  sincere 
gratitude  is  met  by  peevishness  and  suspicion,  because  it 
is  not  reiterated  as  incessantly  as  a  parrot’s  chatter,  or 
expressed  in  a  slavish  deference,  the  yoke  becomes  galling 
and  insupportable.  The  ceaseless  jiersecution  of  discon¬ 
tented  egoism  frets  away’^  affection  :  while  a  truly  gene¬ 
rous  mind  (the  word  is  used  here  with  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning— as  nearly  synonymous  with  noble)  is 
racked  by  the  tormenting  consciousness,  that  a  feeling  is 
dying  awfiy’,  to  which  the  conduct  of  its  object  at  first 
richly  entitled  it.  Add  to  this  the  minor  but  teasing 
consideration,  that  the  world,  which  judges  by  outward 
show  alone,  will  infallibly  sympathize  with  the  patron — 
the  fear  of  misapprehension. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deny  the  existence  of  ingra¬ 
titude,  or  to  ]mUiate  the  conduct  of  the  ungrateful  man. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  minds  of  most  men  to 
ingratitude.  There  are  few  possessed  of  that  rich  and 
retentive  character,  which  receives  impressions  deep  and 
for  eternity%  In  most  men,  the  remembrance  of  past 
events,  however  warmly  cherished  for  the  moment,  is 
gradually  and  insensibly  effaced.  They  are  not  like 
stucco,  which  hardens  around  its  mould,  but  like  the 
moist  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  from  the  elastic  surface  of 
which  we  see  our  foot-prints  as  it  were  gradually’’ arising, 
or  like  the  water  which  closes  behind  the  ship’s  wake. 
The  present  maintains  with  them  an  undue  preponde¬ 
rance  over  the  past.  They  are  not  consciously  and  re¬ 
solvedly  ungrateful,  but  the  memory  of  past  benefits  has 
faded  from  their  minds— its  traces  are  too  faint  to  excite 


any  emotion  that  may  counteract  the  desire  of  present 
gain.  Their  crime  does  not  consist  in  spurning  the  pre, 
cepts  of  virtue,  but  in  not  being  sufiiciently  susceptible  to 
them. 

These  reflections,  although  they  do  not  pretend  to  fup 
nish  any  adequate  test  for  determining,  in  every  indivi 
dual  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  giver  and  receiver  of 
a  favour,  which  is  in  fault,  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  use 
in  serving  to  direct  those  who  are  called  upon  to  deter 
mine  between  them,  and  to  moderate  their  own  harsh 
judgments  of  each  other.  In  regard  to  the  parties,  they 
enforce  in  a  striking  manner  the  observance  of  the  most 
important  precept  of  practical  ethics — mutual  forbear¬ 
ance.  The  benefactor  ought  to  probe  well  the  motives 
which  have  actuated  him.  If  he  find  that  his  supposed 
generosity  has  been  in  part  a  veiled  ambition  of  men’s 
gratitude  and  admiration,  he  should  remember  that  his 
ilisappointment  is  but  a  just  reward  for  his  questionable 
benevolence — that  perhaps  what  he  calls  ingratitude  a}i. 
pears  tO  him  as  such,  merely^  because,  over-rating  bis  ser- 
vices,  he  has  expected  a  warmer  return  than  was  really 
due  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  has 
received  the  favour  will  struggle  against  the  tendency  of 
our  nature  to  forget,  and  if  at  times  his  patron  seem  to 
exact  too  much,  will  learn  to  discriminate  between  a  dig¬ 
nified  refusal  to  yield  to  undue  exactions  of  homage,  and 
a  pettish  denial  of  all  merit  to  one  who  is  merely,  like  all 
human  beings,  not  perfect,  and  who  has  a  sacred  andun. 
alienable  hold  upon  his  affection  and  reverence. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Archceologia  Scotica ;  or  Transactions  of  the  Societt/ of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Vol.  III.,  Part  II.,  and  Vol. 
IV.,  Part  I.  4to.  Edinburgh:  William  Tait.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Longman  and  Co.  1831. 

'  Account  of  the  Institution  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of 
the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Part  III.  1781 — 1830. 

I  (Ordered  to  be  printed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council, 
held  on  the  14th  March,  1831.)  Edinburgh.  1831. 

After  an  interval  of  several  years,  our  Antiquarian 
Society  again  appears  before  the  public,  like  a  giant  re¬ 
freshed  by  slumber.  It  has  brought  up  its  lee-way,  by 
publishing  at  the  same  time  the  concluding  part  of  its 
third,  and  the  first  fasciculus  of  its  fourth  volume.  Along 
with  those  appears  a  continuation  of  Mr  Smellie’s  account 
of  the  institution  and  progress  of  the  Society,  bringing 
down  its  history  to  the  close  of  the  session  preceding  that 
which  has  just  terminated.  After  a  careful  perusal  ot 
these  volumes,  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  compliment 
the  Society,  not  only  upon  the  vigorous  exertion  by  which 
this  has  been  accomplished,  but  upon  the  decidedly  more 
elevated  intellectual  character  which  marks  this  its  last 
publication,  when  compared  with  all  the  volum^  which 
have  preceded  it.  The  office  of  the  antiquarian  is,  by 
puzzling  out  every  relic  of  the  olden  time,  to  accumu¬ 
late  by  degrees  materials  for  the  historian.  To  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  task,  he  ought  to  bring  habits  of  clear  logi¬ 
cal  arrangement,  an  acute  discernment  of  the  value  ol 
evidence,  and  a  knack  at  distinguishing  between  what  n 
relevant  and  what  irrelevant  to  his  subject.  Now,  inf 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Society’s  Transactions — wit  J 
reverence  for  that  illustrious  body  do  we  speak-  t  len? 
seemed  to  be  an  extreme  scarcity  of  these  qualification'^ 
among  its  members.  Their  subjects  of  discussion  weif 
frequently  puerile  or  old  wifish  (for  by  some  strange 
jumbling  of  our  ideas,  these  words  have  come  to  bear  au 
identical  meaning),  and  in  treating  them,  they  weie  ap » 
as  the  (Germans  call  it,  ‘‘to  talk  in  the  blue  distance, 
i.  e,  discuss  “the  general  question.”  The  treatises  *** 
Parts  no>v  lying  on  our  table  are  of  a  very  different  c 
racter. 
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First,  as  bearing  upon  the  lii story  of  Scotland,  we 

jjave _ a  leained  and  judicious  essay  on  the  battle  of  Mons 

Grampius,  and  the  campaigns  which  led  to  it,  by  Colonel 
3Iillar ;  infinitely  the  most  satisfactory  treatise  concern¬ 
ing  our  vitrified  forts  that  has  yet  appeared,  by  Dr  Ilib- 
bert ;  an  essay  by  Mr  Anderson,  W. S.,  on  the  site  of 
Macbeth’s  castle,  which  throws  much  incidental  light  on 
the  history  of  that  monarch  ;  and  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  notices,  serving  to  elucidate  the  connexion  between 
Norway  and  the  Northern  and  Western  coasts  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  have  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Clan  Gregor,  investigated  by  the 
Society’s  indefatigable  secretary,  Donald  Gregory — the 
first  instance  on  record  of  a  trustworthy  history  of  a 
Highland  clan  resting  upon  contemporary  evidence.  The 
same  gentleman  contributes  some  notices  relative  to  the 
state  of  Archery  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  latest  em¬ 
ployment  of  Bowmen  in  the  Scottish  army.  To  him 
also  is  the  society  indebted  for  the  communication  of  a 
Highland  obituary,  compiled  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Turning  next  to  scrutinize  the  Society’s  contributions 
to  the  literary  history  of  our  country,  we  find  a  notice  of 
the  life  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  the  friend  of  Ramsay, 
and  author  of  “  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie 
bride together  with  a  chronological  list  of  his  poems, 
published  and  unpublished.  Mr  D.  Laing  furnishes  an 
account  of  the  Hawthornden  MSS.,  and  copious  extracts 
from  Drummond’s  unpublished  correspondence  and 
poems.  John  Gregorson,  Esq.  of  Ardtornish,  has  allowed 
the  Society  to  publish  some  letters  from  James  Gregorio, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  St  Andrew’s  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  which  some  interesting 
notes  have  been  appended  by  Professor  Wallace.  John 
Gregory,  Esq.,  advocate,  has  permitted  the  publication 
of  a  commission,  granted  by  the  Senatus  Acadeinicus  to 
the  same  Mr  James  Gregorie,  to  purchase  for  them 
I  mathematical  instruments  in  England.  These,  and  a 
great  variety  of  articles  of  minor  importance,  show  the 
diligence  with  which  the  Society  has  laboured  to  elucidate 
the  history  of  our  nation’s  literary  and  scientific  exer¬ 
tions. 

The  name  of  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  is  classical, 
and  a  sufficient  warrant  to  cull  from  his  poetry.  The 
last  of  the  sonnets,  which  we  subjoin,  has  a  stateliness  of 
diction  not  unworthy  of  Milton,  and  preoccupies  a  theme 
which  has  in  our  day  been  frequently  and  successfully 
dwelt  upon. 

EDINBURGH. 

“  Install’d  on  Hills,  hir  Head  neare  starrye  bowres. 
Shines  Edinburgh,  proud  of  protecting  powers. 

Justice  defendes  her  heart ;  Religion  east 

ith  temples ;  Mars  with  towres  doth  guard  the  west  ; 
Iresh  Nym[dies  and  Ceres  seruing,  Avaite  upon  her, 

And  Thetis,  tributarie,  doth  her  honour. 

1  he  sea  doth  Venice  shake,  Rome  Tiber  beates, 

^Vhilst  fhe  bot  scornes  her  vassall  w'atteres  threats. 

1  I'or  scepters  no  Avhere  standes  a  Towne  more  fitt, 

Nor  place  where  Toune,  World’s  Queene,  may  fairer  sitt. 
hot  this  thy  praise  is,  aboue  all,  most  braue, 

No  man  did  e’re  dififame  thee  bot  a  slave.” 

SONNET. 

Rise  to  my  soule,  bright  Sunne  of  Grace,  O  rise ! 

1  the  vigour  of  thy  beams  to  proue  ; 

issolue  the  chilling  frost  which  on  mee  lies, 
hat  makes  mee  lesse  than  looke-warin  in  thy  lone. 

mee  a  beamling  of  thy  light  aboue 
0  know  my  foot-steps,  in  these  tymes,  too- wise  ; 

'  guyde  my  course  !  and  let  mee  no  more  mout* 
wings  of  sense,  where  wandring  pleasure  dyes, 
haue  gone  wrong  and  erred  ;  but  ab,  alas  ! 
hat  can  1  cdse  doe  in  this  dungeon  dai  k  V 


My  foes  strong  are,  and  I  a  fragill  glasse, — 

Howres  charged  with  cares  consume  my  life’s  small 
sparke ; 

Yet,  of  thy  goodness,  if  I  grace  obtain e, 

My  life  shall  be  no  losse,  my  death  great  gaine.” 

BEFORE  A  POEMF  OF  IRENE. 

Mourne  not,  faire  Greece,  the  mine  of  thy  kings, 

Thy  temples  razed,  thy  forts  wdth  flames  deuour’d, 

Thy  cbampiones  slaine,  tby  virgines  pure  detlowred, 

Nor  all  those  greifes  which  sterne  Bellona  brings  ! 

But  mourne,  lair  Greece!  IMourne  that  that  sacred  band 
Which  made  thee  once  so  famous  by  their  songs, 

Forc’t  by  outrageous  fate,  liaue  left  tliy  land, 

And  left  thee  scarce  a  voice  to  plaine  thy  -wrongs  ! 
IMourne  that  those  climates  which  to  thee  appeare 
Beyond  both  Phoebus  and  bis  sisteres  wayes, 

To  sane  tby  deedcs  from  death  must  lend  thee  layes, 

And  such  as  from  IMus.tus  thou  didst  heare  1 

For  now  Irene  bath  attain’d  such  fame. 

That  Hero’s  ghost  doth  weepo  to  heare  her  name.” 

It  has  been  our  endeavour  for  some  time  back,  to  give 
brief  but  faithful  reports  of  this  Society’s  jjroceedings, 
Witli  the  leading  features  of  its  most  important  pa])ers, 
we  may  tlierefore  presume  that  the  majority  of  our  readers 
are  acquainted.  Selecting  at  present  upon  the  principle  of 
choosing  what  is  most  likely  to  prove  amusing  to  our 
readers,  we  transfer  to  our  jmges  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
James  Robertson  of  Callander,  to  the  Hon.  James  Drum¬ 
mond,  giving  an  account  of  some  Highland  Superstitions 
connected  with  Hallowe’en.  Burns  has  made  every  one 
familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  that  festival  was 
celebrated  in  his  time  in  the  Jjowlands:  the  reverend  au¬ 
thor  of  the  following  ei>istlc  has  done  the  same  good  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Highlands: 

Callander,  1th  March,  179L 

“  Sir, — A  letter  which  I  had  the  Iionour  to  receive 
from  Mrs  Drummond,  dated  the  .T1  curt.,  conveyed  your 
request,  which  to  me  is  always  a  command,  that  1  sliould 
write  more  fully  concerning  the  superstitions  customs  oi' 
the  Higlilanders  upon  All-Hallow  Eve.  I  «lo  not  re¬ 
member  what  was  in  tlie  small  note  T  made  at  Drum¬ 
mond  Castle ;  therefore  this  letter  has  a  chance  of  being 
only  a  repetition. 

“  I.  Upon  tho  last  day  of  Autumn,  the  people  of  a 
small  village  4>r  hamlet  cut  down  as  many  ferns  as  th«;y 
thought  necessary  for  the  lire,  -which  they  meant  to 
kindle  in  the  evening. 

“  In  remote  ages,  it  is  probable  that  more  people  at¬ 
tended  each  fire  than  at  present,  the  farm-houses  being 
less  scattered  than  now.  J'bey  lived  in  groups  of  many 
houses  and  families,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence 
against  wild  beasts  or  bad  people.  Besides,  tliat  tlieir  at¬ 
tendance  at  this  grand  anniversary  was  only  possible  once 
a-year,  and  recommended  by  a  high  degree  of  religious 
veneration,  mixed  with  an  eager  desire  of  prying  into 
futurity,  Ave  may  suppose  that  these  festivals  Avere  Avel! 
attended. 

“  This  custom  seems  also  to  have  been  more  ancient 
tlian  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  and  points  at  ruder 
ages  for  its  origin,  perhaps  even  more  remote  than  the 
pastoral  age,  because  no  straw  or  any  fuel  Avas  to  be  used 
ill  the  fires,  except  ferns  alone ;  and  the  food  avjis  princi¬ 
pally  such  fruits  as  the  season  and  country  could  ulford* 
The  young  pcojde  collected  the  ferns  ;  and  no  ferns  Avere 
to  be  taken  fmt  such  as  were  cut  doAvn  that  very  day. 

“As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  dark,  ev’en  before  daylight 
Avas  gone,  the  whole  peo{de  Avbo  bad  an  interest  in  the 
bonfire  assembled  at  a  convenient  and  contiguous  emi¬ 
nence.  'The  fire  was  kindled  with  many  exju’essions  of 
joy.  Large  fires  are,  among  many  nations,  expressions 
of  national  rejoicings  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  very 
large  tracts  of  Asia,  fire  was  not  only  employed  in  reli- 
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gious  ceremonies,  but  was  itself  held  in  veneration,  and 
obtained  divine  honours. 

“  I3ut,  that  1  may  not  digress  from  my  subject,  wdien 
the  ancient  Caledonians  liad,  with  many  gesticulations 
and  mirth,  attended  their  tire  till  it  was  spent,  every  per¬ 
son  in  the  company  got  a  small  stone,  such  as  they  could 
conveniently  carry  in  one  hand,  and  distinguishable  by 
some  particular  mark,  that  each  stone  might  be  easily 
known  from  every  other  stone.  The  oldest  person  laid 
down  the  first  stone  upon  the  very  verge  or  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  ashes  of  their  fire,  saying  to  the  rest  that  this 
stone  was  his.  All  the  rest  were  prepared  to  do  the 
same,  and  took  precedency  according  to  their  seniority, 
until  the  whole  stones  formed  a  circle  round  the  spot  on 
which  the  fire  had  burnt.  And  if  any  person  was  ab¬ 
sent,  the  rest  put  in  a  stone  for  their  absent  friend.  This 
was  generally  done  by  the  nearest  relation  of  the  absentee. 

“  Whether  this  circle  of  stones  was  in  imitation  of  the 
circles  of  stones  at  which  they  usually  assembled  for  their 
ordinary  and  regular  worship,  or  whether  it  was  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  roundness  of  their  fire,  or  out  of  respect  to 
the  circular  appearance  of  the  sun,  the  great  fountain  of 
fire,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  probable,  that  both 
the  circle  of  stones  in  their  ordinary  places  of  worship, 
and  the  circle  of  stones  upon  All-Ilallow  Eve,  and  many 
other  circles  they  made,  were  with  an  allusion  to  the 
figure  of  the  sun. 

“  To  this  day,  when  the  Highlanders  go  round  any 
thing  with  a  degree  of  religious  veneration,  they  go  round 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun  goes  round  the  world  on 
this  side  the  eipiator,  i,  c,  from  east  to  west,  by  the  south 
side.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  a  bride  is  placed  by 
lier  bridegroom,  when  they  stand  up  to  be  married  ;  the 
direction  in  winch  the  bridegroom  turns  round  the  bride 
to  give  the  first  kiss  after  the  nuptial  ceremony  ;  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  they  go  at  least  half  round  a  grave  be¬ 
fore  the  coflin  is  deposited  ;  the  direction  in  which  they 
go  round  any  consecrated  fountain,  Avhose  waters  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  some  medicinal  virtues,  which  they  expect 
to  receive  by  immersion  or  drinking.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that,  in  certain  places  of  the  Highlands,  the  people 
sometimes  took  off  their  bonnets  to  the  sun  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  first  in  the  morning. 

‘‘  I  ask  your  pardon  for  leaving  my  subject  for  this 
custom,  which  they  call  the  lucky  or  fortunate  'way  of 
turning  round,  and  the  opposite  direction,  the  ominous 
or  unfortunate  way. 

“  I  at  least  gave  time  to  the  good  people  to  return  from 
the  bonfire  to  their  houses,  which  they  did  with  much 
anxiety.  The  person  whose  stone  was  turned  out  of  its 
place,  and  the  tread  of  whose  foot  was  to  be  found  in  the 
ashes  next  morning,  was  supposed  to  be  doomed  to  die 
before  the  end  of  twelve  months.  No  person  went  near 
that  haunted  place  .all  night ;  but  by  the  break  of  d.ay  it 
was  approached  with  awe,  and  every  circumstance  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  importance  relative  to  the  stones  and  ashes 
examined  with  care. 

“  All  this  1  have  seen  myself ;  and  there  is  not  one 
particular  omitted  where  the  ceremony  is  understood  to 
be  duly  jierformed,  or  to  have  any  efficacy  in  divination. 

“  I  have  heard  it  supported  by  very  respectable  and 
repeated  tradition,  that  this  bonfire  was  the  extinguish¬ 
ing  of  the  old  or  unhallowed  fire,  upon  All- Saints  Eve, 
in  the  times  of  the  Druids  ;  and  that  upon  the  next 
morning  the  ])eople  applied  to  their  priests  for  holy  or 
consecrated  fire,  the  virtues  of  which  new  fire  were  to 
last  for  one  year  and  no  longer, 

“  11.  After  the  ceremony  of  the  bonfire  was  over,  and 
all  the  stones  laid  in  the  order  mentioned,  the  young 
people’s  next  care  was  to  use  certain  charms,  and  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  curiosity  in  trying  to  know  the  persons  or 
names  of  their  future  spouses.  The  whole  of  their  divi¬ 
nations  seem  to  refer  to  their  deaths  or  marriages,  which 
are  certainly  two  very  important  grounds  of  concern  to 
people,  in  all  ages,  and  ifi  every  stage  of  society. 


“  From  such  a  variety  of  charms,  as  were  in  use  with 
regard  to  the  latter  of  these,  I  shall  only  mention  two  op 
three ;  for  every  person  made  choice  of  one  or  of  another 
according  to  their  courage  or  inclination.  * 

“  One  mode  of  knowing  the  appearance  and  figure  of 
their  future  spouse  was  this.  The  person  went  to  a  barn 
which  must  have  two  opposite  doors.  Both  doors  were 
opened.  A  riddle  was  taken,  into  which  a  piece  of  money 
was  thrown  ;  no  matter  whether  a  coin,  or  brooch,  or 
piece  of  plate.  The  person  began  immediately  to  riddle 
the  silver,  in  the  name  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  or  of  the  M  orst 
Man,  as  he  is  commonly  called  in  Gaelic.  During  this 
tr.ans.action  the  figure  of  a  person  came  in,  and  took  the 
riddle  from  the  person  who  was  employed  ;  and  this 
vision  was  understood  to  have  the  exact  figure,  and  sta¬ 
ture,  and  appe.ar.ance  of  the  future  spouse. 

“  1  .am  not  very  superstitious,  nor  much  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  tales  about  hobgoblins  ;  yet  I  cannot  for- 
bear  to  mention  what  a  man  of  veracity  told  me  not  long 
ago,  about  this  very  charm,  that  had  happened  to  people 
with  whom  he  was  intimate  in  his  youtli. 

“  INIy  author  lived  then  in  his  grand-uncle’s  bouse. 
His  gr.and-uncle’s  servant  went  to  the  barn,  to  riddle  tlie 
silver,  upon  All-Hallow  Even.  There  came  in  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  who  took  a  faint  hold  of  the  riddle,  but  not 
so  as  to  take  it  out  of  his  hand.  He  continued  still  to 
riddle,  and  there  came  another  female  apparition,  and 
passed  in  the  same  manner.  Immediately  thereafter 
there  came  in  four  people,  c.arrying  a  coffin  on  a  bier,  in 
the  ordinary  way  used  at  funerals,  and  passed  tbrougli 
the  barn.  He  was  so  terrified,  that  be  started  back  till 
this  procession  passed  away.  But  before  he  could  make 
his  escape,  the  figure  of  a  third  woman  came  in,  and  took 
the  riddle  from  him.  He  left  the  barn  instantly,  and 
came  to  the  (Iwelling-house  in  great  terror  and  agitation. 
The  person  who  told  me  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
house.  The  master  of  the  family  examined  his  servant 
strictly,  in  the  presence  of  all,  where  he  had  been — what 
he  had  been  .about — and  if  he  had  seen  any  thing.  The 
servant  told  every  circumstance  as  above  narrated.  The 
old  man  replied,  ‘  You  shall  be  three  times  married,  and 
you  have  already  seen  the  funeral  of  your  two  first 


wives. 


“  The  man  was  actually  married  three  times — buried 
two  of  his  wives — and  died  himself  before  the  last  wife. 

“  However  incredible  this  story  may  appear,  I  see  no 
way  to  overturn  it,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  whole 
family  had  conspired  to  tell  a  lie  ;  and,  even  then,  it  is 
still  surprising  that  they  could  devise  a  lie  which  should 
correspond  exactly  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  mans 
three  marriages,  and  the  two  funerals,  long  before  anyot 
them  took  place. 

“  I  have  heard  of  other  adventures  of  this  nature*, 
where  a  woman  went  to  riddle  in  the  barn,  and  the 
apparitions  of  men  came  in,  with  the  clothes  wot  or 
bloody  ;  and  these  women’s  husbands  are  said  to  have 
been  drowned  or  killed.  But  I  never  could  trace  infor¬ 
mation,  which  appe.ared  to  be  so  suspicious,  till  it  rested  on 
any  thing  like  proper  eviilence  of  the  fact.  I  have  onl} 
heard  from  those  who  had  heard  it  from  others. 

“  III.  Another  practice  is,  that  a  person  goes  to  the 
fold  upon  that  night,  .and  takes  some  wool  from  a  black 
sheep.  The  wool  is  spun  immediately  by  the  person, 
Avithout  speaking  a  word  to  any  other.  The  person  then 
goes  to  a  common  kiln  for  drying  victual.  The  clew 
thrown  down,  in  the  same  name  as  before,  into  the  pot 
of  the  kiln  ;  and  the  person  begins  to  wfind  up  the  yarn» 
till  the  end  below  be  held  fast.  Then  the  person  as  n 
Who  holds  my  clew  ?  The  answer,  from  below,  an 
nounces  the  name  .and  surname  of  the  future  spouse. 

“  1  have  seen  or  heard  of  many  other  modes  ot  trying  !'^ 
know  future  events  upon  All  Hallow  Evening.  cs|»e<  la  } 
with  regard  to  marriage  ;  such  as  a  stone,  taken  fioni» 
rivulet  making  a  boundary  between  tAvo  estates,  am 
.a  ford  where  living  and  dead  do  pass—- gall  cut  A\it  i  t 
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teeth  by  a  person  blind-fold  and  dumb — the  first  egg  of 
a  young  hen,  baked  into  a  cake,  with  one  shellful  of  soot, 
another  of  meal,  and  a  third  of  salt,  all  properly  mixed 
together.  This  extraordinary  cake  must  be  dressed  by  a 
fire  made  of  straw  taken  from  the  cradle  of  a  woman’s 
first  son.  Besides,  I  have  heard  of  some  other  charms, 
which  I  forbear  even  to  mention,  as  not  Avorthy  of  your 
notice.  I  suspect  that  I  have  tired  you  sufficiently 
already,  and  must  crave  your  forgiveness.  Yet,  however 
ridiculous  these  may  appear  to  us,  they  certainly  were 
instituted  with  very  serious  intentions  at  first,  and  were 
invented  from  the  keen  desire  that  mankind  have  of  pry¬ 
ing  into  futurity.  And  I  do  think  that  they  are  just  as 
good,  and  were  certainly  as  useful,  as  Virgil’s  Charm  of 
Liots  and  colours :  ‘  Necie  tribus  nodis  tcnios,  Amarf/lli, 
colores,' 

“In  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  and  no  doubt  in 
many  other  inland  parts  of  the  country,  these  j>ractiees 
prevailed  much  even  since  the  middle  of  this  century  ; 
but  they  are  now  Avearing  out  of  use. 

“  I  forget  hoAV  much  or  how  little  of  this  corresponds 
with  the  hasty  note  I  left  at  Drummond  Castle,  or  Avlie- 
ther  any  or  all  of  it  be  the  same.  All  I  recollect  about 
it  is,  that  it  related  to  Balltcen,  Avhich  is  the  Fire  of 
Ball,  and  to  Hallow-Evening;  and  that  I  took  notice  of 
some  of  the  allusions  practised  in  the  Highlands  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  one,  and  to  the  divinations  of  the  other, 
of  these  two  great  Druidical  festivals. — I  haA'e  the  honour 
to  be,  &c., 

“  James  IIobertson.” 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  Society 
from  the  year  1781  to  1830,  compiled,  in  conformity  to 
an  injunction  of  the  council,  by  Dr  Hibbert  and  31r  1). 
Laing,  reads  an  important  lesson  to  literary  Societies  of 
all  kinds.  In  1781,  the  prospects  of  the  society  Avere 
so  promising,  that  the  members  thought  themselves  Avar- 
ranted  to  purchase  a  house.  The  old  j)ost-office  in  the 
Cowgate  Avas  accordingly  bought  for  the  sum  of  L.  1000. 
So  dilatory  and  reluctant,  however,  Avere  the  members  to 
come  forwanl  Avith  their  subscriptions,  that  after  strug¬ 
gling  for  some  years,  the  house  was  resold,  as  being  the 
cause  of  incurring  expenses  beyond  Avdiat  the  Society’s 
funds  could  bear,  and  the  aspiring  body  Avas  forced  to 
retire  to  comparative  obscurity  in  a  land  in  the  Canon- 
gate. 

From  this  period  down  to  the  year  1811,  the  Society’s 
proceedings  are  a  blank,  or  Avorse.  A  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  admitted  Avho  Avere  cither  unable  or  nn- 
Avilling  to  take  part  in  the  literary  business  of  tlie  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  Avho  gave  no  other  indications  of  their  con¬ 
nexion  Avith  the  Society,  than  by  ebullitions  of  a  trilling 
and  factious  spirit  in  all  discussions  <»f  its  financial  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  museum  of  the  society  Avas  also  allowed 
to  languish  in  neglect.  There  Avas  not  sufficient  room 
lor  its  arrangement  in  their  hired  apartments,  and  many 
articles  Avere  relegated  to  the  abode  of  the  Society’s  secre¬ 
tary,  himself  a  collector.  At  his  death,  in  1793,  it  Avas 
found  impossible  to  identify  much  of  the  Society’s  pro¬ 
perty.  Under  the  joint  inlluence  of  languor  and  faction 
little  Avas  to  be  expected.  Meetings  Avere  seldom  held, — 
donations  sparingly  made, — papers  or  communications 
rarely  produced.  From  December  10th,  1810,  to  Decem- 
l^er  14th,  1811,  only  five  meetings  Avere  held,  at  four  of 
which  the  only  business  transacted  Avas  the  reading  of 
the  minutes,  and  a  motion  for  adjournment  in  conse- 
U^erice  of  the  small  attendance  of  members,  diversified  on 
occasion  by  the  notification  of  the  resignation  of  an 
ordinary  member.  At  the  other  meeting,  the  secretary 
certified  that  no  individual  save  himself  had  ajipeared. 
Amid  all  this  inactivity,  the  anniversary  meetings  ibr  the 
election  of  members  and  office-bearers  continued  to  lie 
tolerably  Avell  attended. 

A  reaction  began  to  take  place  about  the  year  1814. 
Ihe  chief  agents  were.  Sir  Henry  Jai'diiie,  Sir  George 
•  Uckeazie,  Dr  Jamieson,  and  31r  Thoiuiw  Allan.  In 


I  1818,  Dr  Jamieson  published  the  first  part  of  the  second 
i  A’olumeof  the  Society’s  Transactions.  In  1819,  ]Mr  Skene 
of  UubislaAv  aams  requested  to  become  curator  of  the 
'  museum,  and  undertake  its  arrangement.  This  duty 
j  cost  him  six  months  of  daily  attendance.  By  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  exertions,  a  degree  of  interest  aams  excited  in 
I  the  members.  Still  the  literary  communications  to  the 
Society  AA’ere  comparatiA^ely  fcAv  and  uninteresting.  In 
182*2,  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Kinnear  AA*as  appointed  secre¬ 
tary,  to  Avhom  Dr  Hibbert  Avas  soon  after  associated  in 
oflice.  The  doctor’s  duties  Avere  limited  to  the  charge  of 
,  finding  a  supply  of  papers  for  cAcry  evening  that  the 
members  sat.  For  tAA^o  years  this  Avas  no  sinecure,  but 
at  last  the  contagion  of  his  example,  and  his  judicious 
encouragement,  encouraged  some  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  to  lend  their  aid.  I’rom  that  time  no  dearth  of 
papers  has  been  experienced,  nor  is  it  likely  that,  under 
its  present  actiA^e  and  intelligent  management,  the  So¬ 
ciety  Avill  be  allowed  again  to  degenerate.  Considerable 
advantage  has  been  derived  t<»  the  Institution  from  the 
transference  of  its  museum  and  meetings  to  the  elegant 
and  commodious  apartments  it  now  occupies  in  the  build¬ 
ing  on  the  Mound. 

While  on  the  subj(!ct  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
mind  is  led  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  state  of  our  Edin¬ 
burgh  literary  and  scientific  societies  in  gem'ral,  and  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  eiujuiry  Avhethcr  their  union  as  classes 
of  one  great  National  Institute,  might  not  be  ju'oduetive 
of  the  best  consequences  ?  The  Anti^juarian  Society  is, 
as  Ave  have  seen,  highly  actiA'c  and  cllicacious.  The  VV'er- 
ncrian  is,  AA'’e  knoAV,  about  to  take  a  fresh  start.  Tlie  Uoy- 
al  Society,  although  its  literary  class  has  been  alloAved  t«> 
fall  into  utter  abeyance,  and  altlnuigh  the  AAdiole  of  its 
procee<lings  have  hu*  some  time  back  been  characterised 
by  a  degree  of  torj^oi*  and  AA’ant  of  interest,  includes  among 
its  members  a  strong  host  of  tah'iit.  'I  hi*  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  there  is  CA’^ery  reason  to  ho]>e,  Avill  soon  cease  to  ex¬ 
ist;  but  its  cidlection  of  statues  Avouhl,  Ave  Imve  no  doubt, 
under  necessary  restrictions,  confided  ti>  tlie  cJiarge  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Iloyal  Institution,  Avh<»  might,  by  in- 
(^orporating  them  Avith  their  young  picture  gallery,  ren¬ 
der  the  Academy  yet  more  important.  All  these  ^litfer- 
ent  bodies  united,  upon  some  tdan  kindred  in  sjfnit,  hut 
not  servilely  copied  from  the  Instituti!  oi'  b'rance — insti¬ 
gating  each  other  at  once  by  co-o]>eration  and  emulation, 
might  achieA^e  much  foi*  science  and  literature.  No  one 
who  is  ac(]uainted  Avith  the  history  of  literatiin*  and  sci¬ 
ence  in  Edinhurgh,  can  be  ignorant  of  the?  impulse  given 
to  them  by  the  Royal  Society  Avlien  first  instituted.  J’lu* 
rising  talent  of  the  country  Avouhl  <^itch  fresh  vigour 
from  this  Avider  reunion.  'Uhe  friish  spring  of  mind 
AA'hitdi  the  Avdiole  laiul  is  taking,  Avoiild  display  itself  also 
in  the  departments  of  art,  science,  and  lit<‘rature.  'I’liis 
is  a  matt(‘r  of  no  common  coiKMU’n  at  the*  present  moment. 
There  (uui  be  no  more  unhealtliy  and  feverish  ti'iiiper  of 
the  public  mind  than  that  in  Avhich  its  attention  is  ex¬ 
clusively  concentrated  upon  political  <liscussi(»n.  'I'he  tree, 
conflict  of  o]dnion  in  such  questions  is  necess.iry  to  the 
strengthening  and  invigorating  of  the  public  miinl,  hut  it 
is  highly  deleterious  Avhen  administered  alone.  iVtsuch 
a  crisis  as  the  ju’esent,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  every  encouragement  should  he  given  to  tin;  apostles 
of  science,  and  the  national  rcAvard  Avill  be  as  its  libcj’ality 
toAvards  them  in  a  tenfidd  proportion. 

Returning  to  the  mon;  immediate  subject  (d  this  arti¬ 
cle,  Ave  have  only  to  add  that  a  i(*j»rint  <d‘  the  second  part 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  Society’s  'rransactions  accom¬ 
panies  the  present  publication,  and  that  the  illustrations 
of  the  AA'iu  k  are  highly  creditable. 


Atherton;  n.  '^role  of  the  Last  (\ntunj.  By  the  Author 
of  “  Rank  and  ralent,”  icc.  In  three  vulumcj.  i^on- 
don.  Simpkin  and  Alarshali.  18.31. 

'i’nis  is  a  stovy  of  the  days  of  Wilkes  and  liberty. 
The  author  dovb  not  ^lUow  much  either  of  power  or  dejdh 
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of  mind,  but  there  is  an  elegance  and  justice  of  thought 
throughout  his  work  which  renders  its  perusal  extremely 
pleasing.  The  story  is  that  of  a  young  man,  who  finds 
himself,  when  he  first  begins  to  reflect,  apprentice  to  a 
stationer  in  the  city,  with  not  one  human  being  who 
claims  kindred  to  him.  His  prepossessing  character  and 
appearance  win  him  friends,  and  he  is  about  to  sail,  under 
their  patronage,  for  the  West  Indies,  when  he  is  crimped 
and  shipped  off,  as  a  common  soldier,  to  the  East.  At 
the  island  of  Madeira,  by  a  desperate  effort  of  resolution, 
he  makes  his  escape,  and  the  ship  sails  without  him.  He 
is  hospitably  received  by  an  English  family,  and  is  on 
the  eve  of  returning  to  England  when  he  again  falls  into 
the  toils  of  a  mysterious  person,  who  was  the  principal 
agent  in  his  first  violent  seizure.  He  proceeds  to  India, 
distinguishes  himself  by  his  bravery,  makes  friends,  and 
returns  to  England,  Here  he  again  encounters  his  per¬ 
secutor,  who  acknowledges  that  he  is  his  father.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  occur  to  render  this  man’s  claims 
doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  our  hero,  who  eventually  proves 
to  be  the  son  of  a  wealthy  baronet,  upon  whom  his  pre¬ 
tended  father  had  palmed  off  a  son  of  his  own.  The  story 
is  skilfully  managed,  except  at  the  conclusion,  which  is 
abrupt  and  rather  unsatisfactory.  We  are  not  made  to 
see  clearly  by  what  means  the  hero’s  parentage  was  at 
length  clearly  established.  The  characters  are  well  con¬ 
ceived  ;  in  particular,  the  real  and  pretended  fathers  of 
the  subject  of  the  story,  his  sturdy  old  master,  and  a 
scoundrel  attorney.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  deli¬ 
neated  by  one  more  conversant  with  his  own  imaginings, 
than  the  rough  outside  of  humanity,  and  have,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  a  somewhat  unsubstantial  appearance.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  is  taken  to  introduce  two  of  the  lions  of  the  day — 
Wilkes  and  Dr  Johnson.  As  the  author’s  success  in 
portraying  tw’o  persons  of  such  general  notoriety  seems 
to  afford  the  fairest  test  of  his  powers,  we  lay  before  our 
readers  some  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  arc  made  to 
appear.  The  first  extract  introduces  us  to  Wilkes  on  a 
canvassing  expedition. 

‘‘  ]\Ir  Bryant’s  harangue  wiis  cut  short  by  the  noisy 
shouting  of  a  tumultuous  rabble,  who  ran  roaring  up 
Jlolborn,  ‘  Wilkes  and  Liberty  for  ever!’  ‘  Hurrah  for 
number  Forty-five  !’  Presently  the  loyal  stationer’s  shoj) 
was  more  than  lialf  filled  by  a  small  detachment  from 
the  crowd,  in  advance  of  which  were  three  well-dressed 
gentlemen.  One  of  the  three  wore  a  gold-laced  hat,  a 
coat  of  foreign  cut,  a  tamboured  waistcoat,  and  a  steel- 
hilted  sword.  The  other  two  were  of  less  fashionable 
aspect.  From  his  back  parlour  IMr  Bryant  discerned  the 
invasion,  and  he  hastened  to  meet  it  in  no  very  good 
liumour.  He  put  on  his  hat,  which  he  always  wore  in 
the  shop,  as  token  that  he  was  master,  and  he  encounter¬ 
ed  the  democratic  candidate  for  Middlesex  with  as  much 
unbending  firmness,  as  Dr  Busby  is  reported  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  Charles  the  Second,  Avhen  he  made  his  unexpected 
appearance  in  the  schoolroom  at  Westminster. 

“  ‘  Give  me  leave,*  said  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
patriot,  ‘to  introduce  to  you,  my  friend,  iMr  Wilkes.’ 

“  The  courteous  patriot  bowed  most  gracefully  to  the 
inflexible  stationer,  who,  with  his  hands  in  his  waistcoat 
pockets,  stood  immovably  behind  the  counter,  frowning 
an  awful  negative,  and  disdaining,  as  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  return  the  candidate’s  bow.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  gaily-dressed  and  accomplished  champion  of 
liberty,  and  the  plain,  blunt,  loyal  stationer,  was  curious 
iind  striking.  A  stranger,  who  had  known  nothing  of 
3Ir  Wilkes  but  from  newspapers,  dead  walls,  and  win- 
<low  shutters,  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  recognise 
the  champion  of  popular  rights,  in  the  smart,  trim,  bow- 
jiig  gentleman  wlio  stood  at  Mr  Bryant’s  counter.  The 
sturdy  stationer,  with  his  blunt  bluff’ness,  looked  most 
like  a  republican,  while  Mr  Wilkes,  in  the  French  elas¬ 
ticity  of  his  politeness,  might  have  passed  for  a  complete 
courtier. 

‘‘  *  I  have  taken  the  liberty,’  aaid  Mr  Wilkes,  *  to  wait 


upon  you,  Mr  Bryant,  to  solicit  the  honour  of  your  vote 
and  interest  at  the  ensuing  election  for  Middlesex.’ 

“  ‘  Mr  Wilkes,’  replied  the  stationer,  ‘  I’ll  be  plain  with 
you.  I  will  give  you  neither  my  vote  nor  my  interest 
I  shall  vote  against  you,  and  use  iny  interest  against  you. 
I  voted  against  you  in  the  city;  I  shall  vote  against  you 
at  Brentford  ;  and  I  shall  vote  against  you  everywhere.’ 

“  ‘  I  thank  you  for  your  candour,’  said  the  patriot 
smiling,  but  perhaps  you  will  reconsider  the  matter. 
1  have  had  a  promise  from  your  worthy  brother,  Mr 
Robert  Bryant.’ 

“  ‘  Then  my  worthy  brother  is  a  great  fool  for  his 
pains  ;  he  would  do  much  better  to  mind  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,’  answered  the  stationer,  ‘  he  will  get  no  good  by 
voting  for  you.’ 

“  ‘  lie  will  serve  the  cause  of  his  country’s  liberty,’ 
replied  the  candidate. 

“  ‘  Serve  the  cause  of  a  fiddlestick,’  replied  the  station¬ 
er  ;  ‘  he  had  better  stay  at  home  and  serve  himself.  His 
country  won’t  thank  him.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Bryant,’  said  the  patriot,  ‘  that 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  your  observation.  There  is  a 
sad  want  of  jmblic  spirit.  Feople  think  only  of  them¬ 
selves.’ 

“  ‘  And  who  else,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  should  they 
think  of?*  asked  Mr  Bryant. 

“  The  bluntness  of  the  loyal  citizen  was  not  unamu¬ 
sing  to  the  patriotic  candidate,  who,  in  spite  of  indica¬ 
tions  of  impatience  on  the  part  of  his  supporters,  was 
inclined  to  entertain  himself  with  the  scene  a  litUe  longer. 
Replying  again  to  iMr  Bryant,  he  said :  ‘  They  should 
think  of  their  country,  Mr  Bryant.’ 

“  ‘  So  should  you,  Mr  Wilkes,’  replied  the  loyal  man, 
‘  and  have  kept  out  of  it  when  you  were  out.’ 

“  ‘  But  I  returned,’  said  the  patriot,  Avith  most  exem¬ 
plary  patience,  ‘  that  I  might  more  elfectually  serve  my 
country.’ 

“  ‘  Your  country  is  much  better  served  without  you.’ 
i  “  ‘  C’ome,  Mr  Wilkes,’  said  one  of  his  impatient  sup- 
^  porters,  ‘  you  are  only  wasting  your  precious  time.’ 

I  “  ‘  And  Avasting  mine  too,’  added  Mr  Bryant,  ‘  and 
keeping  customers  out  of  the  shop.’ 

“  ‘  I  feel  inclined,’  said  the  patriot,  ‘  to  be  a  customer 
myself.’ 

“  ‘  Mine  is  a  ready-money  business,’  said  Mr  Bryant; 
and  so  saying  he  retreated  to  his  little  back  parlour, 
leaving  the  courteous  democrat  to  proceed  on  his  canvass 
to  more  auspicious  ([uarters.  The  people  Avho  had  ac¬ 
companied  Mr  Wilkes  into  the  shop  Avere  very  much  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  unceremonious  rudeness  of  Mr  Bryant, 
at  Avhich  they  laughed  most  heartily  ;  for  though  they 
Avere  all  Wilkites,  by  A’irtue  of  their  mobility,  and  did 
most  cordially  sympathize  with  Mr  W  ilkes  in  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  king  and  the  ministers,  yet  they’’  could  not 

but  enjoy’^  the  blunt  and  sturdy  independence  Avith  AA’liich 

the  shopkeeper  addressed  the  gentleman.’  ” 

Our  next  gives  a  vicAV  of  the  same  character  in  ** 
someAvhat  difierent  situation. 

“  Mr  Wilkes  took  his  seat  in  the  coach  as  quietly  as  a 
lamb,  hetAveen  the  tAV’o  officers  Avho  accompanied  him, 
and  Avhen  the  AA’ord  of  command  Avas  given  to  the  coac 
man  to  drive  to  the  King’s  Bench,  a  groan  of  indignation 
rose  from  those  Avho  heard  it  not.  And  there  aa'us  a  ge¬ 
neral  cry  of  ‘  Shame,’  ‘  Shame  !’— ‘  To  the  city,’  * 
city’!*  Frank,  Avho  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  zeal  m 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  outcry’,  uoav  con>* 
dered  himsell’,  and  Avas  considered  by’  those  about  hmb 
as  one  of  the  ringleaders  ;  and  the  extemporary  homage 
which  AA’as  thus  paid  to  him,  did  at  once  flatter  an 
mulate  him.  He  forgot  his  promise  and  ***^*'’**^’^**j^^l 
speedy  return  to  the  stationer’s  counter,  and  as  he  am 
by’  the  side  of  the  sloAvly’  inov’ing  coach,  he  Avas  the 
to  raise  the  rebellious  cry  of  ‘  Rescue  !*  Ihere  Avas  co 
tagioD  ill  the  Avord,  and  it  flcAv  like  wildfii’c  5  J 
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time  that  the  coach  had  reached  the  centre  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Bridge,  the  mob  was  so  much  increased,  that  it  was 
uo  easy  matter  to  drive  through  it.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  the  horses,  which  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
make  to  that  process,  were  detached  from  the  carriage, 
and  the  sovereign  people,  from  whom  all  power  emanates, 
yoked  themselves  to  the  coach,  and,  by  the  emanation  of 
a  two-horse  power,  drew  the  vehicle  bac.k  again  from 
Westminster  Bridge  through  Parliament  Street  and  the 
Strand  towards  the  city.  And  while  sober  and  loyal 
people  were  turning  up  their  sober  and  loyal  eyes  at  the 
abominations  of  these  coach-horse  democrats,  Frank 
Atherton  and  his  companions  were  exulting  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  heroic  efforts,  and  delighting  themselves  in 
the  thought  that  they  were  too  much  for  the  higher 
powers  at  Westminster. 

“  Frank  had  not  yoked  himself  to  the  patriot’s  tri¬ 
umphal  car,  for  such  the  hackney  coach  had  become  by  a 
kind  of  popular  apotheosis,  but  he  had  mounted  the  box 
to  direct  the  movements  of  the  draughtsmen,  and  he  felt 
as  many  a  man  feels  when  he  makes  a  speech  at  a  tavern 
dinner  and  says,  ‘  This  is  the  proudest  day  of  my  life.’ 
lie  felt  as  though  he  were  doing  his  country  an  actual  and 
essential  service  in  rescuing  the  champion  of  its  liberties, 
and  the  dauntless  advocate  of  its  rights,  from  the  iron 
grasp  of  despotism;  and  he  had  his  reward  in  the  gazings 
of  the  myriads  of  eyes  that  saluted  the  procession,  and  the 
myriads  of  voices  that  greeted  or  cheered  its  conductors,  as 
it  passed  along  through  the  then  narrow  Strand.  From 
sido  to  side  he  turned  his  animated  eyes  and  bent  his 
graceful  bows,  as  a  successful  candidate  chaired  through 
the  place  of  election ;  and  at  every  pause  he  waved  his 
hat  with  vigorous  glee,  and  led  the  glorious  shout  of 
‘  Wilkes  and  Liberty  !’ 

“  When  they  arrived  opposite  the  Mansion  House,  they 
made  a  rather  longer  pause,  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers, 
and  then,  after  a  sliglit  deliberation,  they  drew  the  car¬ 
riage  to  Spitalfields,  where  they  caused  the  patriot  and 
his  guards  to  alight ;  the  latter  were  sent  ([uietly  away, 
and  the  former  was  conducted  into  a  tavern.  Some  few 
of  the  multitude  entered  the  tavern  with  him,  among 
them  of  course  was  Frank  Atherton  as  leader  of  the 
rescue. 

‘  And  now,  gentlemen,’  said  Mr  Wilkes,  ‘  that  you 
have  brought  me  thus  far,  may  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask, 
what  is  your  object  ?’ 

“  ‘  Our  object,’  said  Frank,  ‘  is  to  restore  you  to  that 
liberty  of  which  your  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  your 
country  had  so  unjustly  deprived  you.’ 

“  ‘  But  I  am  not  yet,’  replied  the  patriot,  ‘  out  of  the 
power  of  my  enemies.’ 

“  ‘  We  will  protect  you,  sir,  against  them  to  the  very 
utmost  of  our  power,’  answered  Atherton,  Avith  an 
energy  and  seriousness  which  made  the  patriot  smile,  and 
at  which  he  oftentimes  in  after  life  did  smile  himself; 
for  in  the  sounder  judgment  of  his  maturer  years  he 
never  blushed  at  the  ebullitions  of  his  youthful  impetu¬ 
osity. 

‘  ‘  Now,  will  you  excuse  me,’  said  Wilkes,  laying  his 
hand  on  Atherton’s  shoulder,  ‘  if  I  tell  you,  that  your 
present  proceeding  has  not  at  all  contributed  to  my  liberty, 
*4nd  is  not  very  likely  to  contribute  to  the  liberty  of  the 
country.  If  you  take  me  for  a  ringleader  of  rebellion, 
or  for  a  patron  of  sedition,  you  quite  mistake  my  charac¬ 
ter.  ]\ly  opposition  to  the  ministry  is  not  an  opposition 
to  the  law,  but  to  those  who  violate  the  law.  If  you 
to  be  of  any  real  service  to  me  or  to  your  country, 
>ou  will  try  to  persuade  tliese  people  who  are  below  to 
^hsperse  and  gn  quietly  to  their  homes.’ 

‘  ‘  Shall  I  speak  to  the  multitude,’  exclaimed  Frank, 
^aite  delighted  with  the  thought  of  becoming  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  personage.  And  hastening  to  the  window,  he 
^hrew  up  the  sash,  and  the  multitude,  thinking  that  it 
'vas  \\  iikes,  cheered  him  most  vociferously.  Ather- 

attempted  to  make  a  speech,  but  did  not  succeed  quite 


so  well  as  he  expected.  The  sum  and  substance,  for  he 
could  never  recollect  the  words,  amounted  to  this,  that 
iNIr  Wilkes  was  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  bringing 
him  there,  and  would  be  quite  as  much  obliged,  if  they 
would  have  the  goodness  to  let  him  go  hack  again  ;  and 
he  concluded  by  earnestly  imploring  each  and  every  of 
them  to  retire  quietly  to  their  own  homes,  and  keep  the 
king’s  peace.  But  they  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the 
king’s  peace  ;  it  would  have  suited  their  humour  much 
better  to  be  recommended  to  break  a  few  windows,  or  to 
return  to  Westminster  to  kick  up  a  row  for  the  good  of 
their  country.  The  multitude  called  aloud  for  their  idol, 
who,  at  their  bidding,  readily  appeared  at  tlie  window 
and  addressed  them.  His  eloquence,  seconded  by  a  tine 
mizzling  rain,  which  had  been  sopping  them  for  the  last 
half  hour,  and  which  tickled  their  upturned  eyes  as  they 
lifted  their  countenances  to  gaze  upon  the  dimly  visible 
ligure  of  the  patriot,  had  the  effect  of  persuading  them  to 
disperse,  and  they  betook  themselves  to  the  various  gin 
shops  in  Spitaltields  and  Norton  Falgate,  where  they 
amused  themselves  and  their  auditors,  severally,  by  va¬ 
lorous  narratives  of  the  day’s  exploits,  by  serious  prophecy 
of  national  ruin,  and  by  tremendous  invectives  against 
Lord  Bute,  Lord  North,  and  certain  unnameablc  indivi¬ 
duals  in  high  place.” 

The  great  moralist  is  thus  introduced  : 

“  It  was  tolerably  manifest  during  dinner  time  that 
Mr  Boswell  was  very  much  afraid  that  the  doctor  w’as 
not  in  a  humour  to  show  off.  Mr  Robert  Bryant,  who 
knew  the  lexicographer’s  feeling  on  such  occasions,  was 
most  anxiously  fearful  lest  there  should  be  to  the  doctor’s 
eye  any  appearance  of  a  wish  to  show  him  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  he  was  also  very  careful  to  avoid  all  political 
allusions,  or  any  mention  of  the  name  of  Wilkes.  Very 
few  words  were  spoken  during  <linner,  and  those  few 
were  merely  words  of  business,  and  not  addressed  to  the 
doctor.  I'he  wdiole  party  seemed  to  be  dining  with  a 
tame  lion,  who  would  not  eat  them  all  up,  if  they  be- 
have<l  themselves  projierly.  At  length  there  appeared 
symptoms  of  an  oracle.  Dr  Johnson  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork.  Mr  Boswell  pricked  uj>  his  ears,  and  looked 
round  to  the  comj)any,  as  much  as  to  say  ‘  Attenticui  !’ — 
‘  IMrs  Bryant,’  said  the  learned  doctor,  ‘  your  apple-pies 
are  excelhuit.’ 

“  After  dinner,  the  whole  attention  of  the  company 
was  directed  to  the  great  man,  who  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  open  liis  mouth,  and  none  of  the  ]»arty  seemed  to  have 
wit  or  courage  to  open  it  for  him.  Noboily  dialed  to 
speak,  but  in  an  under  tone  of  voice,  and  the  doctor  him¬ 
self,  as  if  imagining  that  there  was  no  antagonist  pre¬ 
sent,  over  whom  victory  would  be  glorious,  sat  long  in 
solemn  silence.  Mr  Boswell  fiilgeted  in  his  seat,  and 
twenty  times  was  on  the  brink  ot  making  a  speech,  but 
as  often  his  wits  unfortunately  failed  him.  The  worthy 
draper  and  his  guests  were  beginning  to  fear  that  the 
whole  concern  was  a  failure,  and  that  they  might  as  well, 
and  perhaps  better,  have  dined  without  Dr  Johnson, 
when  by  accident  Mr  Boswell  aroused  the  dormant  energy 
of  his  friend. 

“  Mention  was  made,  amidst  the  mutterings  of  their 
commonplace  talk,  of  a  3Ir  V  ernon,  a  great  West-india 
proprietor.  Dr  Johnson  spoke  highly  of  Mr  Vernon. 

“  ‘  But,  sir,’  said  Mr  Boswell,  ‘  you  do  not  approve 
of  slavery  ?’ 

“  No,  sir,’  roared  the  <loctor,  and  the  company  were 
delighted  to  hear  him  roar  ;  ‘  I  do  not  approve  of  slavery  ; 
but  I  love  V  ernon.’ 

“  ‘  And  yet  3Ir  V  ernon  is  a  great  owner  ot  slaves,* 
replied  I\Ir  Boswell. 

“  ‘  So  much  the  better  for  them,’  said  the  doctor  ; 

‘  and  if  I  were  a  slave,  and  could  choose  my  master, 
V’ernon  should  be  the  man.* 

“  ‘  Yes,  sir,’ answered  Mr  Boswell  ;  ‘  for  if  you  were 
Mr  V  ernon’s  slave,  he  tvould  not  set  you  to  work  iu  the 
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plantations ;  he  would  be  too  happy  in  the  pleasure  of 
your  conversation  to  drive  you  to  bodily  labour.  You 
would  be  his  companion,  rather  than  his  slave.* 

“  ‘  Sir,*  said  the  doctor,  ‘  there  is  as  much  slavery  in 
being  compelled  to  talk,  as  in  being  compelled  to  work.* 
“  ‘  But  IVIr  Vernon,*  replied  Boswell,  ‘  would  not 
compel  you  to  talk.* 

“  *•  Why,  no,  sir,*  answered  Johnson,  rather  weari¬ 
somely,  ‘  he  might  not  use  the  whip,  and  compel  me  so; 
but  he  might  provoke  me,  by  talking  nonsense.* 

‘‘  ‘  As  I  may  do,’  replied  Mr  Boswell.  The  doctor 
jiughed  loudly  and  heartily,  then  answered,  ‘  Well  said, 
Bozzy  ;  you  have  made  a  rod  for  your  own  back.’  ” 

These  volumes  are  well  fitted  to  beguile  a  weary  hour, 
and  leave  an  agreeable  impression  on  the  mind. 


A  Treatise  on  Optics,  By  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.,&c. 

(^Lardnefs  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  Vol.  XIX.)  London. 
Longman  and  Co.  1831. 

The  author  or  editor  has  prefixed  to  this  work,  by  way 
of  motto,  the  following  passage  from  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  February  1831  : — “  It  is  not  easy  to  devise 
a  cure  for  such  a  state  of  things  (the  declining  taste  for 
science  ;)  but  the  most  obvious  remedy  is  to  provide  the 
educated  classes  with  a  series  of  Avorks  on  popular  and 
practical  science,  freed  from  mathematical  symbols  and 
technical  terms,  Avritteii  in  simple  and  perspicuous  lan¬ 
guage,  and  illustrated  by  facts  and  experiments,  Avhich 
are  level  to  the  capacity  of  ordinary  minds.”  And  in 
illustration  of  the  principle  here  laid  down,  the  book  is 
filled  from  beginning  to  end  with  diagrams  and  demon¬ 
strations.  We  do  not,  hoAvever,  object  to  this,  because  Ave 
believe  pictorial  representations  and  technical  terms  to  be 
the  only  means  of  communicating  to  science  that  accu¬ 
racy  Avhich  is  the  essence  of  its  being  and  the  source  of 
its  beauty.  We  are  only  amused  to  see  how  effectually 
the  tac>t  of  a  man  of  genius  guards  him  against  the 
seductions  of  his  own  erroneous  theories— for  Ave  believe 
that  Dr  BreAVster  is,  in  the  present  instance,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  author  of  his  own  motto.  The  treatise 
on  optics  is  a  perspicuous  and  exhaustive  compendium  of 
that  interesting  branch  of  science,  beautifully  arranged. 
The  following  passage  may  serv'e  as  a  specimen  of  the 
more  popular  parts  of  the  Avork.  It  is  the  account  of  a 
phenomenon  AAdiich  has  often  been  described,  but  without 
losing  by  repetition  any  of  its  interest. 

“  The  elevation  of  coasts,  mountains,  and  ships,  Avhen 
seen  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  has  long  been  observed 
and  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  looming,  Mr  Huddart  de¬ 
scribed  scA'eral  cases  of  this  kind,  but  particularly  the 
very  interesting  one  of  an  inverted  image  of  a  ship  seen 
beneath  the  real  ship.  Dr  Vince  observed  at  Ramsgate 
a  ship,  Avhose  topmasts  only  Avere  seen  above  the  horizon; 
hut  he  at  the  same  time  observed,  in  the  field  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  through  Avhich  he  was  looking,  two  images  of  the 
complete  ship  in  the  air,  both  directly  abov^e  the  ship,  the 
uppermost  of  the  tAvo  being  erect,  and  the  other  inverted. 
He  then  directed  his  telescope  to  another  ship  Avhose  hull 
Avas  just  in  the  horizon,  and  he  observed  a  complete  in¬ 
verted  image  of  it ;  the  mainmast  of  Avhich  just  touched 
the  mainmast  of  the  ship  itself.  Upon  looking  at  an¬ 
other  ship,  Dr  Vince  saw  iiiA'erted  images  of  some  of  its 
parts  Avhich  suddenly  appeared  and  vanished,  ‘  first  ap¬ 
pearing,’  says  he,  ‘  below,  and  running  up  very  rapidly, 
showing  more  or  less  of  the  masts  at  ditferent  times  as 
they  broke  out,  resembling  in  the  SAviftness  of  their 
breaking  out  the  shooting  of  a  beam  of  the  aurora  borea¬ 
lis.*  As  the  ship  continued  to  descend,  more  of  the 
image  gradually  ajjpeared,  till  the  image  of  the  Avhole  ship 
Avas  at  last  <*ompleted,  Avith  the  mainmasts  in  contact. 
When  the  ship  descended  still  lower,  the  image  receded 
from  the  ship,  but  no  second  image  Avas  seen. 

“  Captain  Scoresliy,  Avhen  navigating  the  Greenland 
seas,  observed  several  very  interestijig  cases  of  lui usual 


refraction.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1820,  he  saw  from 
the  mast-head  eighteen  sail  of  ships  at  the  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles.  One  of  them  was  draAvn  out,  or 
lengthened,  in  a  vertical  direction;  another  Avas  contracted 
in  the  same  direction ;  one  had  an  inverted  image  imme¬ 
diately  above  it ;  and  other  tAvo  had  two  distinct  inA’erted 
images  aboA’e  them  ;  accompanied  with  two  images  of  the 
strata  of  ice.  In  1822,  Captain  Scoresby  recognised  his 
father’s  ship,  the  Fame,  by  its  inverted  image  in  the  air 
although  the  ship  itself  was  below  the  horizon.  He  after¬ 
wards  found  that  the  ship  was  seventeen  miles  beyond 
the  horizon,  and  its  distance  thirty  miles.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  image  Avas  directly  above  the  object ;  but  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1818,  MM.  Jurine  and  Soret 
observed  a  case  of  unusual  refraction,  Avhere  the  image 
Avas  on  one  side  of  the  object.  A  bark  about  4000  toises 
distant  Avas  seen  approaching  Geneva  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  above 
the  Avater  an  image  of  the  sails,  Avhich,  in  place  of  fol- 
loAving  the  direction  of  the  bark,  receded  from  it,  and 
seemed  to  approach  Geneva  by  the  right  bank  of  the  lake; 
the  image  sailing  from  east  to  west,  Avhile  the  bark  avhs 
sailing  from  north  to  south.  The  image  Avas  of  the  same 
size  as  the  object  Avhen  it  first  receded  from  the  bark, 
but  it  greAV  less  and  less  as  it  receded,  and  Avas  only  one 
half  that  of  the  bark  Avhen  the  phenomenon  ceased. 

“  While  the  French  army  was  marching  through  the 
sandy  deserts  of  LoAver  Egypt,  they  saAv  various  pheno¬ 
mena  of  unusual  refraction,  to  Avhich  they  gave  the  name 
of  mirage.  When  the  surface  of  the  sand  Avas  heated  by 
the  sun,  the  land  seemed  to  be  terminated  at  a  certain 
distance  by  a  general  inundation.  The  villages  situated 
upon  eminences  appeared  to  be  so  many  islands  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  lake,  and  under  each  village  there  aa'Hs 
an  inverted  imjige  of  it.  As  the  army  approached  the 
boundary  of  the  apparent  inundation,  the  imaginary  lake 
withdrew,  and  the  same  illusion  appeared  round  the  next 
village.  M.  Moiige,  Avho  has  described  these  appearances 
in  the  Memoires  sur  VEgypte,  ascribes  them  to  reflection 
from  a  reflecting  surface,  Avhich  he  supposes  to  take  place 
between  tAvo  strata  of  air  of  different  density. 

“  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  mirage  Avas  ob¬ 
served  by  Dr  Vince.  A  spectator  at  Ramsgate  sees  the 
tops  of  the  four  turrets  of  Dover  Castle  over  a  hill  be¬ 
tween  Ramsgate  and  DoA^er.  Dr  Vince,  howev^er,  on 
the  Cth  of  August,  1806,  at  seven  r.M.,  shav  the  ivholc  of 
Dover  Castle,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  over  and  placed 
on  the  Ramsgate  side  of  the  hill.  The  image  of  it  Avas 
so  strong,  that  the  hill  itself  Avas  not  seen  through  the 
image. 

“  The  celebrated  fata  morgana,  Avhich  is  seen  in  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  Avhich  for  many  centuries  asto¬ 
nished  the  vulgar  and  perplexed  philosophers,  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind.  A  spectator  on  an 
eminence  in  the  city  of  Reggio,  Avith  his  back  to  the  sun 
and  his  face  to  the  sea,  and  Avhen  the  rising  sun  shines 
from  that  point  whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an  angle 
of  about  45°  on  the  sea  of  Reggio,  sees  upon  the  Avater 
numberless  series  of  pilasters,  arches,  castles  Avell  de¬ 
lineated,  regular  columns,  lofty  tOAvers,  superb  palace^^ 
Avith  balconies  and  AvindoAVs,  villages  and  trees,  plains 
Avith  herds  and  flocks,  armies  of  men  on  toot  and  on 
horseback,  all  passing  rapidly  in  succession  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  These  same  objects  are,  in  particular  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  seen  in  the  air,  though  less  vividl)  , 
and  Avhen  the  air  is  hazy  and  dewy,  they  are  seen  on  the 
surface  o*^  the  sea,  vividly  coloured,  or  fringed  Avith  a 
the  prismatic  colours.” 

Standard  Novels,  No,  IV.  Thaddeus  of  Warsau'- 

By  Miss  Jane  Porter.  Complete  in  one 

London  :  Colburn  and  Bentley.  Edinburgh  :  ^ 

and  Bradfute.  1831. 

The  publication  of  novels  and  romances  in  this  cefl 
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densed  shape  may  probably  now  and  then  be  as  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  original  authors,  as  it  must  always  be 
agreeable  to  the  economy  and  comfort  of  their  readers. 

•  For  the  alarm  excited  by  three  or  four  goodly  volumes, 
is  lulled  into  a  feeling  of  comparative  security  at  sight 
of  one  ;  which,  though  the  matter  be  not  a  tittle  the 
less,  and  sometimes  rather  more,  may  yet  be  held  in  the 
hand  at  once,  and  taken  in,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  grasp. 
The  mind,  in  general,  winks  very  jiassively  at  the  decep¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  say  this  in  disparagement,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  great  benevolence,  towards  voliiniinous  writers, 
and  far  less  with  the  intention  of  insinuating  any  thing 
af^ainst  the  book  before  us,  or  its  author. 

“  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw”  is  indeed  one  of  the  shortest  j 

_ .it  is  the  first — and  we  are  much  inclined  to  add — the 

best  of  IMiss  J.  Porter’s  performances.  AV"e  need  not, 
however,  talk  of  its  merits  now  ;  for  the  verdict  of  pub- 
lic  judgment  has  long  ago  pronounced  in  its  favour  by  a 
very  considerable  majority.  The  present  edition,  accord-’ 
ing  to  the  reigning  fashion,  has  undergone  the  careful 
revision  of  the  author,  of  which  the  fruits  are  occasional 
notes  of  explanation — none  of  any  importance — respecting 
the  principal  incidents  and  characters  of  the  story.  This 
is  in  avowed  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels — a  very  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment,  in  our  opinion,  and  liable  to  the  widest  abuse.  Por  j 
it  certainly  requires  the  keenest  local  and  native  interest  | 
to  support  the  elucidation  of  those  points  whose  very 
dim  uncertainty  was  before  the  chief  source  of  pleasure, 
and,  in  common  hands,  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  become 
an  apology  for  the  most  tedious  and  disagreeably  egotis¬ 
tical  narration.  In  the  i»resent  instance,  however,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  forbear  criticism,  when  we  hear  Miss 
Porter  in  propria  persona  exclaiming,  “  I  felt,  indeed, 
particularly  pleased  to  adopt,  in  my  turn,  a  successful 
example  from  the  once  Great  Unknown — now  the  not 
less  great  avowed  author  of  the  \Vaverley  Novels,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  who  did  me  the  honour  to 
adopt  the  style  or  class  of  novelsy  of  which  ‘  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw’  was  the  firstd^  Listen  to  this,  S\v  Walter, 
and  make  answer  to  iiic  soft  impeachment though  we 
fear  it  will  consist  of  an  assurance,  that  Waverley,  and 
perhaps  sundry  others,  had  been  written  and  stored  by, 
long  before  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw”  had  ever  entered 
even  the  early  imagination  of  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

The  introductory  letter,  or  addiM'ss,  “  from  the  author,”  as 
it  is  said,  “  to  her  fri<'mlly  readers,”  from  which  we  have 
just  quoted,  is  in  fact  a  preliminary  note,  informing  us 
of  the  first  inspiration  of  her  ‘‘  Epic  IVIuse  in  prose>”  and 
of  the  accidents  which  more  particularly  shaped  its  course 
of  flight  in  the  present  direction.  During  a  residence  in 
London,  when  very  young,  slie  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  many  of  the  IVlish  and  Erencli  refugees,  who  were 
seeking  shelter  either  from  slavery  or  “  the  weight  of 
too  much  liberty;”  and  the  miserable  condition  of  these 
expatriated  and  oppressed  Avanderers  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  her  tender  mind.  She  loved 
to  brood  over  their  fate,  and  awaken  Avithiu  her  own 
breast  a  sympathy  Avith  their  Avrongs  and  sufierings.  At 
length  the  arrival  of  Kosciuszko  in  England,  and  the 
description  of  the  hero  by  a  younger  brother  Avho  Avas 
taken  to  visit  him,  fanned  the  secret  llanie  into  light,  and 
suggested  the  idea  of  giving  an  outlet  to  her  predominant 
feelings  by  a  channel,  “  founded  on  the  actual  scenes  of 
Kosciuszko’s  suffering,  and  moulded  out  of  his  virtues.” 
■Ihere  is  a  good  deal  of  petit  eyoisme  displayed  in  the 
farmer  of  relating  all  this,  and  some  notices  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  qt  the  Avork  on  its  first  ajqiearance  might  have  leach- 

her  friendly  readers  Avith  better  grace  by  another  con¬ 
veyance,  Some  having  evinced  surprise  at  the  very  vivid, 
yet  accurate,  delineations  of  the  principal  actors  and  real 
Scenes  in  AAdiich  they  AA'cre  engaged,  she  cx]d<iins  her 
^neuns  of  obtaining  such  information,  from  the  frequent 
J^^^V’ersations  she  Avas  enabled  to  held  Avith  those  Avho 

had  dwelt  iu  these  very  homes,  and  struggled  ou  these 


battle-fields.  “  The  features  of  the  country  also,”  Ave  are 
told,  “  Avere  learned  from  persons  Avho  had  trodden  the  steps 
she  describes.”  Noav  this  is  the  only  point  Avhere  Ave  are 
forced  to  quarrel  Avith  Miss  Porter,  for  AA’ant  of  honest 
candour.  For  a  very  superficial  comparison  of  the  first 
volume  of  Coxe’s  Travels  in  Russia,  with  this  romance, 
must  convince  every  one  who  will  “  believe  the  true 
avouch  of  his  OAvn  eyes,’  that  the  passages  alluded  to  in 
the  latter,  are,  if  not  a  copy  verbatim ^  at  least  a  very  con¬ 
tinuous  transcription  from  the  other  Avork.  And  though 
Coxe  has  “  trodden  the  steps  she  describes,”  it  is  scarcely 
enough,  while  she  is  so  lavish  of  gratitude  to  others,  t(» 
make  such  an  equivocal  acknowledgment  of  her  obliga¬ 
tions  in  this  quarter.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  being 
ashamed  to  do  this ;  since  ]\Irs  Radclilfe  has  always 
readily  alloAved  that  her  finest  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
j  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  are  borroAved  from  this  very 
I  source. 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  appearance 
of  this  volume  at  this  moment  is  most  opportune.  It  is 
a  highly-coloured  chronicle  of  events  and  characters, 
Avhose  memory  is  noAV  inciting  thousands  to  enforce  their 
repetition  with  all  the  prospect  of  a  happier  issue.  And 
to  the  not  altogether  indifferent,  but  more  distantly  in¬ 
terested  spectator,  it  presents  a  picture  of  the  local  scenery 
and  manners  of  Poland,  in  a  period  of  excitement  A^ery 
similar  to  the  present,  Avhich  is  not  ahvays  to  be  found 
draAvn  so  pleasantly,  and  at  the  same  time  Avith  such  ob¬ 
servance  of  truth. 

Deutsches  Ilandbuch,  The  Qcrman  Manual  for  S^elf- 
tuition.  By  Wilhelm  Klauer  KlattoAvsky,  Professor 
of  the  German  and  Northern  Languages  and  Litera¬ 
ture.  In  two  volumes.  ]2mo.  Pp.  jIC,  33^8.  Lon¬ 
don.  Black,  Young,  and  Young. 

We  are,  Ave  confess,  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  AAdiat  is  called  self-tuition  in  the  matter  of  Ian- 
guages.  We  do  not  hold  him  to  have  mastered  a  lan¬ 
guage  Avho  is  barely  able  to  pick  out  the  meaning  of  its 
books  Avith  more  or  less  frequent  reference  to  his  dic¬ 
tionary.  Until  he  has  obtained  such  a  command  over  it — 
has  so  far  penetrated  into  its  spirit,  as  to  be  able  to  giAx 
utterance  to  his  OAvn  thoughts  in  it,  he  is  but  in  the 
way  of  learning.  This  poAver,  however,  cannot  be  com.% 
municated  by  books,  it  must  be  acquired  in  the  living 
interchange  of  Avords  Avith  those  Avho  speak  the  tongue. 
If,  hoAveA'er,  any  thing  could  tend  to  remove  our  scepti¬ 
cism  on  this  point,  it  Avould  be  Professor  Klattowsky’s 
judicious  book.  It  contains  a  short  introduction  to  the 
grammatical  forms  and  pronunciation  of  the  language  ;  a 
tasteful  selection  of  interesting  specimens  of  its  most  po¬ 
pular  authors;  and  a  careful  analysis  of  eacli  in  the  form 
of  an  interlinear  translation.  We  could  have  Avished, 
indeed,  that  he  had  adopted  the  subdivision  of  declen¬ 
sions  and  conjugations  established  by  Grimm  and  Becker, 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  obsolete  and  perplexing  method 
of  Noehden  and  others*  W’ith  this  one  drawback,  hovA* 
ever,  the  book  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  student  of 
German,  Avhether  he  adventurously  attempt  to  conquer 
its  difiiculties  unaided,  or  employ  a  teacher  like  a  rational 
being. 

Pochet  Pible  Atlas,  with  a  Plate  of  the  Family  Descent  of 
Christ  from  Adam,  By  John  Lothian.  T  hird  F^di- 
tion.  Edinburgh :  J.  Lothian*  I.ondon  :  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1831. 

IlAviNr.  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of  this  little 
book  at  its  first  appearance,  Ave  have  only  to  say  now, 
that  we  adhere  to  our  first  verdict.  The  genealogy  of 
onr  Saviour  is  a  iieAV  feature,  and  an  interesting  one. 
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ETRURIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

A  Letter  from  Rome. 

Sir, — Being  just  returned  from  a  most  interesting  ex¬ 
cursion  through  the  neighbouring  district  of  Etruria,  I 
do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  make  known  the  at¬ 
tractive  novelties  which  there  excited  my  admiration, 
through  the  medium  of  your  widely  circulated  Journal. 
I  do  this  the  more  readily,  because  I  suspect  these  most 
singular  and  interesting  regions  are  as  yet  but  very  little 
known  to  the  British  public ;  nay,  I  might  even  say  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  archaeological  literati.  I 
hear,  indeed,  that  our  great  antiquarian  luminary, 
Millingen,  has  lately  published  some  account  of  the  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  in  Etruria ;  but,  though  I  cannot,  from 
personal  reading,  judge  of  this  work,  still  I  am,  on  pretty 
good  authority,  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  distinguished 
author  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  in  person  the 
interesting  vicinity  of  Corneto,  where  excavations  have 
of  late  been  made,  and  are  still  making  with  such  distin¬ 
guished  success.  If  we  except  that  part  of  Etruria, 
through  which  the  two  great  high-roads  pass  between 
Florence  and  Rome,  this  once  celebrated  country,  which, 
before  the  times  of  the  Romans,  was  adorned  with  many 
rich  and  flourishing  cities,  is  but  little  known  to  the 
general  traveller,  and  even  to  those  whose  Italian  wan¬ 
derings  have  more  of  a  professed  archaeological  bent.  It 
is  but  too  true,  that  travellers  in  general,  and  most  of  all 
English  travellers,  rarely  deviate  from  the  beaten  track ; 
and  this  truth  receives  a  new  verification  from  the  inte¬ 
resting  tracts  of  Tuscany  which  are  yet  altogether,  or 
comparatively,  unknown. 

But  to  proceed.  Corneto,  the  first  point  in  the  anti¬ 
quarian  tour  of  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  you  a 
rapid  sketch,  is  situated  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  about 
sixty  miles  north  from  Rome,  and  twelve  miles  beyond 
the  hai’bour  of  Civita  Vecchia.  Though  not  itself  a  ma¬ 
ritime  town,  it  lies  on  an  eminence  only  about  two  or  three 
miles  distant  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Graviscae 
— a  Tyrrhenian  harbour,  scarcely  otherwise  known  to 
the  modern  ear  than  through  the  verses  of  the  Mantuan 
hard.  About  a  mile  from  Corneto,  still  further  inland, 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tarquinii,  so  celebrated 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Etruscans,  as  the  place  where 
Uemaratus  first  improved  the  rudeness  of  Etruscan  art 
by  the  introduction  of  Corinthian  refinement,  and  was 
destined  to  give  in  his  progeny  a  king  to  Rome,  who 
should  be  the  first  to  introduce  a  taste  for  a  massive  and 
dignified  architecture  among  an  association  of  rude  and 
barbarous  warriors.  ’Tis  to  this  ancient  city  that  those 
sepulchnd  monuments  belong,  which  form  the  principal 
object  of  attraction  to  the  stranger  who  visits  Corneto. 
Hither,  therefore,  I  hied,  as  soon  as  I  had  a  little  re¬ 
freshed  myself  from  the  fatigues  of  an  Italian  vettura. 
Nor  were  my  expectations  disappointed  in  visiting  these 
long-forgotten,  but  now  revived  monuments  of  the  Etrus¬ 
can  dead.  An  immense  range  of  conical  tumuli,  called 
by  the  inliabitants  of  Corneto,  Monte  Rozzi,  immediately 
attracts  tlie  utlention  of  the  traveller,  and  makes  even  the 
most  careless  observer  suspect  that  the  interior  of  these 
evidently  artificial  mounds  must  contain  some  curious 
ancient  remains.  Nor  is  he  deceived.  These  tumuli 
contain  one  or  more  sepulchral  chambers,  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  a  style  which  proclaims  a  very  ancient 
period  of  Etrusciin  art,-  and  at  times  accompanied  with 
inscriptions  in  that  interesting  language,  which, alas!  after 
all  the  endeavours  of  I^an/i  and  his  followers,  remains  as 
inexplicable  as  ever.  The  impression  is  more  to  be  felt 
than  described,  which  is  produced  when  one  descends 
from  the  bright  splendour  of  the  Italian  day,  into  these 
gloomy  subterranean  abodes  of  human  beings,  who  are 
removed  from  us  by  the  immense  gulf  of  more  than 


2000  years  ;  and  with  whom,  however,  the  pictures  that 
surround  us  seem  to  bring  us  on  a  sudden  into  an  almost 
immediate  connexion.  These  representations  are  no  less 
interesting  when  considered  as  developing  the  early  pro, 
gress  of  art,  and  bringing  before  our  eyes  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  infant  arts  of  design  had  to  contend 
than  when  viewed  by  the  philosophic  eye  of  the  obser¬ 
vant  archajologian,  and  used  as  means  to  throw  more 
light  upon  the  wonderful  economy  of  the  human  mind 
which,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times,  has  developed 
itself  according  to  the  same  eternal  and  immutable  laws. 
One  of  the  most  common  representations  in  these  sepul¬ 
chral  chambers  is  that  of  a  triclinium,  where  the  de¬ 
ceased  persons  are  seen  reclining  at  ease,  according  to  the 
Roman  fashion,  and  enjoying  the  same  viands  which 
they  had  so  often  participated  in  while  on  earth.  This 
occupies  the  end  wall.  The  two  side  walls  are  often 
filled  by  dancing  Bacchic  figures,  which,  however  little 
they  may  seem  to  agree  with  the  solemnity  of  death,  yet 
tend  to  represent  to  us  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  uni¬ 
versal  belief  of  mankind  in  a  future  life,  and  to  teach  us 
that  the  ancient  world,  far  from  considering  death  with 
the  cold  hopeless  eye  of  modern  materialism,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  to  it  as  the  introduction  to  a  more  perfect 
state  of  existence,  where  rest  and  quiet  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  after  the  labours  and  troubles  of  the  present  life. 

On  no  other  principle  can  be  explained  another  set  of 
representations  very  frequent  in  the  Etruscan  as  well  as 
in  the  Roman  sepulchral  ornaments — I  mean  that  of 
dolphins  and  other  marine  animals,  of  which  the  most 
likel)’^  interpretation  is,  that  they  represent  the  souls  of 
the  blessed,  gamboling  through  the  waves  to  the  happy 
islands  of  the  Atlantic.  And  here  it  is  strange  to  remark 
the  coincidence  of  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  w'ith  the 
earlier  Christian  ideas ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  in 
the  Christian  monuments  than  the  representation  of 
dolphins  and  other  fishes— the  explanation  of  which,  as 
referring  to  Christians,  will  easily  occur  to  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  works  of  the  early  fathers. 

But  to  return  from  digressions.  Though  the  paintings 
have  been  w^ell  preserved,  yet  have  these  sacred  abodes 
been  in  early  times  robbed  of  their  movable  treasures ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  these  tombs  of  Corneto,  or  rather 
of  Tarquinii,  have  not  enriched  the  excavators  with  those 
immense  treasures  of  fictile  vases  in  which  the  Etruscan 
graves  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  so  fruit¬ 
ful.  The  ground  which  has  in  so  short  a  time  furnished 
Lucian  Bonaparte  with  a  museum  of  above  three  thou¬ 
sand  vases,  is  about  eighteen  miles  farther  up,  in  the 
Etrurian  territory,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  towui  ot 
Vulci.  This  place,  of  which  we  have  so  very  scanty 
notices  from  antiquity,  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  cities  which  composed  the 
Etruscan  confederation,  if  we  may  judge,  as  well  from 


the  wide  extent  of  its  walls,  the  foundations  of  w'hich  arc 
yet  to  be  traced,  as  from  the  immense  tract  ot  ground 
which  is  occupied  by  its  sepolcretiim,  which  has  alread) 
been  so  wonderfully  fertile  in  the  most  beautitul  produc¬ 
tions  of  ancient  Grecian  art,  and  is  still  continuing  to 
yield  enough  to  satisfy'  the  continued  excavations  ot  three 
considerable  proprietors.  You  are  aware  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Caiiino,  belonging  to  Lucian  Bonaparte,  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  this  precious  territory  ;  but  he  does 
not  exclusively  monopolize  these  classical  treasures— t  o 
Signori  Candelori  and  Feoli  occupying  also  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  Vulcian  burying-ground,  and  ex¬ 
tracting  from  thence  their  proportional  share  ot  its  tiea- 
sures  of  art.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that 
the  excavations  have,  during  the  ju’csent  year,  ceased  to 
be  so  fortunate  as  in  the  first  attempts ;  but  it  was  m 
to  be  expected  that  the  soil  could  long  continue  to  be  so 
very  fruitful  as  it  at  first  w'as.  The  labours,  houoft’. 
are  still  going  on,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  sexcra^ 
interesting  objects  which  had  lately  been  dug  up.  Amont' 
these,  the  most  curious  W'ere  several  pieces  ol  sculpi^*^' 
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whose  general  style  and  accessory  ornaments  place  in  a  very 
remarkable  point  of  view  the  connexion  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  with  Egyptian  art.  The  same  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  the  architectural  mouldings  with  which 
many  of  these  subterranean  chambers  are  adorned,  and 
which  very  often  exhibit  a  confused  insieme  of  the 
Egyptian  style,  and  the  most  ancient  Doric  architecture 
of  the  Greeks.  13 ut  of  the  architecture  I  must  speak 
again,  when  I  come  to  mention  the  superb  amphitheatre 
of  sepulchral  monuments  sculptured  in  the  natural  rock, 
which  exist  in  the  district  between  Corneto  and  Viterbo. 

But  to  be  more  particular.  The  grotte  scpolcrali  of 
Vulci  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Tarquinii,  by  being 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  then  covered  up,  without  the  addition 
of  any  artificial  tumulus,  if  we  except  the  single  immense 
tumulus,  called  the  Cocuniellay  where  the  Prince  of  Canino 
has  made  such  interesting  discoveries.  These  sepulchral 
chambers  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  closet,  cut  out  in 
the  natural  rock,  or  rather  earth  ;  for  the  soft  volcanic 
tufa  which  here  abounds  deserves  more  the  name  of  an 
earth  than  of  a  rock.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  sim¬ 
ple  and  devoid  of  ornament ;  at  the  farther  end,  and  on 
the  two  sides,  are  cut  out  in  the  same  mass  simple  banks, 
which  serve  for  the  resting-place  of  the  dead  body  ;  for 
here,  as  well  as  in  Nola,  was  it  the  general  custom  to 
bury,  and  not  to  burn  the  dead.  Nor  do  the  Vulcian 
vases,  in  whatever  abundance  they  have  been  found,  ever 
contain  ashes.  The  vases  are  found  beside  the  banks  on 
which  the  dead  body  was  laid,  though  in  many  tombs 
there  are  decided  indications  that  they  were,  along  with 
other  ornaments,  suspended  from  nails  on  the  walls  of 
the  sepulchral  chamber. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  particularize 
upon  the  plans  of  the  sepulchres,  and  the  architectural 
mouldings  w  ith  which  they  are  often  ornamented  ;  such 
an  extended  description  belongs  more  to  a  separate  treatise, 
than  to  the  limits  of  a  common  letter.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  assure  the  British  archieological  public,  that  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  their  curiosity  on  these  points  be  grati¬ 
fied,  the  indefatigable  German  architect  Herr  Knapp 
being  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  an  accurate  account 
of  the  Etruscan  sepulchral  architecture,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  European  public  in  the  Annals  of  the  Archieologi- 
cal  Institution. 

While  oil  this  subject,  however,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
mention,  in  suitable  terms  of  censure,  the  conduct  of  the 
present  excavators,  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  science.  The  interesting  excavations  which  we 
fiavejust  been  describing,  have  unfortunately  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  men,  who  are  actuated  much  more  by  the 
Italian  spirit  of  personal  gain,  than  by  any  the  least  zeal 
lor  the  interests  of  science  ;  insomuch,  that  we  do  not 
speak  too  harshly  when  we  assert,  that  their  great  and 
•>nly  object  is  to  spoil  the  dead  of  the  precious  treasures 
which  were  buried  along  with  them,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  personal  gain,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  science  may  reai»  from  their  discoveries.  The 
subterranean  recesses  of  the  immense  Vulcian  scpolcrviuin 
scarce  brought  to  light,  and  emptied  of  the  vases  and 
l^ronzes  which  they  may  contain,  when  they  are  iinme- 
♦liately  covered  up  again,  before  the  archaeologian  or  the 
architect  have  ha<l  time  to  visit  them,  and  draw  from 
their  general  disposition  and  particular  decorations  infe- 
’’ouces  ot  the  highest  importance,  not  only  in  themselves, 
l^ut  as  tending  to  the  elucidation  of  the  singular  objects 
which  they  have  been  for  ages  the  repository.  Science 
I*  ^  much  degraded  as  religion,  when  it  becomes  an  ob- 
of  selfish  merchandise  ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  truth, 
Signor  Campaiiari  and  his  associates  do  not  show 
®  least  desire  to  render  their  discoveries  of  any  use  to 
**‘ch*ological  science,  but  rather  use  every  means  in  their 
Pj^wer  to  prevent  every  person  hut  themselves  from  dc- 
any  advantage  from  their  monopolized  treasures  of 
But  let  us  leave  this  disagreeable  subject ;  for  what 
expect  from  the  base-minded  liomaiis,  who  have 


so  lately  shown  how  entirely  destitute  they  are  of  every 
spark  of  noble  sentiment,  by  remaining  quietly  and  vo¬ 
luntarily  in  the  chains  of  the  most  corrupted  government 
of  Europe  ? 

Before  I  leave  Vulci,  I  may  just  give  you  a  slight  in¬ 
timation  of  the  great  literary  controversy  which  the  vases 
here  brought  to  light  have  lately  produced,  and  which  has 
caused  a  division  between  the  foreign  literati  resident  in 
Rome,  and  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  Roman  Grecians,  the 
well-known  Abbate  Amati.  Lucian  Bonaparte,  not 
content  with  having  in  his  own  private  possession  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  vases  in  Europe, 
took  it  also  into  his  head  to  refuse  to  other  countries  the 
possession  of  such  vases,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
that  certain  vases,  which  Herr  Woltf,  a  Prussian  sculp¬ 
tor,  brought  from  Greece,  could  possibly  have  been  found 
in  that  country,  asserting  that  if  it  really  was  the  case  that 
said  vases  were  found  in  Egina  by  Mr  Wolff,  nevertheless 
they  were  not  to  be  esteemed  Grecian  vases,  properly  so 
called,  but  were  merely  exportations  from  Etruria,  the  only 
country  which  was  able  to  produce  these  singular  works 
of  art.  Once  determined  to  claim  exclusively  for  Etruria 
those  works  of  art,  which  the  universal  consent  of  the 
learned  had  united  to  denominate  Grecian,  the  Prince  of 
Canino  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  to  this  patriotic  feel¬ 
ing,  for  his  own  Etrurian  property,  the  united  testimony 
of  ancient  writers,  that  the  arts  were  brought  from 
Greece  into  Etruria  by  Demaratus  of  Corinth.  As  soon 
as  historical  testimony  was  disregarded,  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  create  out  of  nothing  a  splendid  Etrurian 
dynasty,  flourishing  in  all  the  highest  culture  of  art,  be¬ 
fore  even  the  first  rude  attempts  at  design  were  made  in 
the  Grecian  islands — whose  inhabitants,  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  parents  of  all  that  is  elegant  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  arts  of  design,  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
in  these  arts,  and  especially  in  the  art  of  painting  vases, 
to  those  numerous  artists,  who,  proceeding  from  Etruria, 
as  the  centre  of  civilisation,  spread  a  refined  taste  for  the 
arts  through  the  republics  of  Greece,  from  wdiich,  as  we 
know,  they  at  last  proceeded  back  to  their  native  1  taly.  His 
excellence  had  certainly  the  merit  of  producing  a  singular 
opinion,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reiniiining  alone  in  his  singularity,  had  not  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Abbate  Amati,  no  contemptible  Hellenist,  conceived 
it  his  duty  as  a  true  Italian  patriot,  to  join  with  the  prince 
in  defending  as  Etruscan  the  origin  of  vases,  which  the 
strongest  internal,  as  well  as  external,  evidence  proclaims 
to  be  Grecian.  The  external  historical  evidence  1  have 
already  alluded  to — the  internal  evidence  is  no  less  strong 
and  convincing  to  every  one  who  is  not  predetermined  to 
believe  the  contrary.  The  Vulcian  vases  resemble,  in  every 
respect,  those  found  in  Greece  and  Magna  (Jrecia, — in 
their  style  of  art, — in  the  subjects  represented,  which  arc 
found  in  the  Grtciu7i,  and  not  in  the  Etruscan  mytho¬ 
logy, — in  the  inscriptions,  which  in  all  vases  yet  found 
are  Greek,  and  never  Etruscan.  And  yet  all  this  weight 
of  evidence  will  not  prevent  men,  fonder  of  singularity 
than  of  truth,  from  recalling  the  old  and  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  idea  of  the  Etruscan  origin  of  these  vases — an  attempt 
from  which  they  might  have  been  deterred,  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  Basseri  and  others  found  themselves  in¬ 
volved,  who,  in  the  past  century,  attempted  to  explain 
the  vases  on  this  false  supposition. 

But  enough.  We  shall  allow  the  airy  speculations  of 
theoretical  anti(|uariaiis  to  vanish  in  their  own  inanity  ; 
we  hope  the  time  is  at  length  arrived  when  archieoio- 
gians  are  convinced,  that  solid  testimony,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  incontestihle  facts,  form  the  only  foundation  on 
which  the  building  of  their  science  can  be  raised ;  and 
that  though  this  fact-founded  building  may  not  be  so 
splendid  and  so  complete  in  all  its  parts,  as  those  perfect 
edifices,  which  rise  of  a  sudden  into  complete  existence 
before  the  magic  wand  of  hypothetical  speculation,  still 
they  have  this  one  decided  advantage,  that  they  are  not 
liable  to  vuuiah  away  from  their  mubhroom'ilke  exlsU 
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ence,  before  every  new  wind  of  doctrine  to  which  the 
restlessness  of  human  nature  is  continually  giving  birth. 

I  had  intended  to  conduct  you  from  Vulci  to  Viterbo, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  lalter  city  many  interesting 
Etruscan  antiquities  are  to  be  found,  and  thence  to  Bo- 
manzo  (the  ancient  Pomartium),  where,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hills  which,  eastward  from  Viterbo,  fall  gently 
down  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  a  forest  of  aged  oaks 
shades  the  venerable  abodes  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  dead 
—abodes  which,  after  remaining  for  above  two  thousand 
years  undisturbed  by  the  light  of  day,  and  unapproached 
by  the  foot  of  the  living,  are  now  at  length  exposed  and 
made  to  yield  their  treasures  of  ancient  art — useless  to  the 
dead — for  the  gratification  and  admiration  of  the  living. 
But  the  limits  of  a  letter  prevent  me  from  entering  on 
this  theme  ;  so  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  wait  till  the 
annals  of  the  Archaeological  Institution  may  afford  you 
some  more  particular  information  on  these  latest  and 
exceedingly  interesting  excavations,  though  I  am  afraid 
but  few  copies  of  that  splendid  work  reach  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  the  Caledonian  shores.  We  are — I  say  it  with 
regret— rather  behind  our  continental  neighbours  in  our 
interest  for  the  science  of  archaeology  ;  and  indeed  before 
our  universities  become  seminaries  for  men,  and  not  for 
ho]js<i  there  is  little  hope  that  classical  erudition  will  be  ge¬ 
nerally  enough  extended  to  give  the  preparatory  studies 
necessary  for  relishing  the  monuments  of  ancient  art.  I 
hope  my  countrymen  will  not  be  offended  that  I  thus 
freely  express  my  opinion  on  the  defects  of  our  Scottish 
universities  ;  though  1  must  lament  that  the  standard  of 
literary  attainment  is  not  higher  in  these  seminaries:  iind 
I  am  so  much  of  a  true  Scotchman  as  to  look  with  con¬ 
fidence  for  great  and  important  improvements,  knowing, 
as  I  do,  that  the  national  character  of  the  Scotch  is  such 
as  fits  them  to  vie  with,  and  even  surpass,  the  most  in¬ 
tellectual  nations  of  Europe,  as  in  other  branches  of 
science,  so  particularly  in  philological  and  archaiological 
researches,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  correspondent, 
have,  in  his  native  country,  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
the  gigantic  advances  of  the  present  age. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

A  Scotchman  in  Rome. 

Homey  \2th  May,  1831. 


JEANNOT  AND  COLIN. 
fro:m  the  french  of  voltaire. 

JBy  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  Odd  Volume. 

Many  persons  worthy  of  credit  have  seen  Jeannot  and 
Colin  at  school  in  the  town  of  Issoire,  in  Auvergne,  a 
town  famous  all  over  the  world  for  its  college  and  its 
kettles.  Jeannot  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  mule  dealer  ; 
Colin  owed  his  birth  to  a  hardy  peasant,  who  cultivated 
the  ground,  and  who,  after  having  paid  the  land-tax,  the 
poll-tax,  the  salt-tax,  and  sundry  other  taxes,  did  not  find 
himself  overburdened  with  riches  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Jeannot  and  Colin  were  handsome,  at  least  for  natives 
of  Auvergne  ;  they  loved  each  other  much,  and  they  played 
many  pranks  together,  which  people  recollect  with  plea¬ 
sure  Avhen  they  meet  again  in  the  world.  The  period  of 
their  studies  was  just  at  a  close  when  a  tailor  brought 
to  Jeannot  a  velvet  coat  of  three  colours,  and  a  vest  of 
I^yons  silk,  in  the  best  taste ;  these  were  accompanied  by 
a  letter  to  M.  de  la  Jeannotiere.  Colin  admired  the 
dress,  he  did  not  envy  it,  but  Jeannot  adopted  an  air  of 
superiority  which  atllicted  him.  From  this  moment 
Jeannot  studied  no  more ;  he  looked  in  the  mirror  and 
despised  every  one. 

Some  time  after,  a  valet  de  chambre  arrived  post,  and 
brought  a  second  letter  to  31.  le  jMarquis  de  la  Jean- 


I  notiere.  It  was  an  order  from  his  father  for  him  to  come 
to  Paris.  Jeannot,  in  mounting  the  carriage,  held  out  his 
hand  to  Colin  with  a  patronising  smile.  Colin  felt  hU 
insignificance  and  wept.  Jeannot  set  out  in  all  the  pomp 
of  his  glory. 

Inquisitive  readers  may  wish  to  know  how  M.  Jean¬ 
not  had  acquired  wealth  so  rapidly.  Listen  then.  3j, 
Jeannot  and  his  wife  went  to  Paris  on  account  of  a  law¬ 
suit,  which  ruined  them,  when  fortune,  w’ho  elevates  and 
humbles  men  according  to  her  pleasure,  brought  them 
acquainted  with  a  contractor  for  building  military  hospi¬ 
tals,  a  man  of  great  talent,  who  could  boast  of  having 
killed  more  soldiers  in  a  year  than  the  cannon  in  ten. 
Jeannot  took  a  share  in  the  business,  and  embarked  abo 
in  other  pursuits.  When  one  is  fairly  afloat  they  have 
only  to  go  on  and  their  fortune  is  made.  The  poor 
rogues,  who  from  the  shore  observe  you  flying  in  full 
sail,  open  their  eyes  in  astonishment,  they  don’t  know 
how  you  have  been  able  to  manage  it,  they  envy  yon, 
and  they  write  pamphlets  against  you,  which  vou 
never  read.  All  this  happened  to  Jeannot,  Avho  wa. 
soon  M.  de  la  Jeannoticu’e,  and  who,  having  bought  a 
inarquisate  at  the  end  of  six  months,  withdrew  from 
school  monsieur  le  marquis  his  son,  to  introduce  him  to 
the  beau  monde  of  Paris.  The  affectionate  Colin  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  old  playfellow  to  congratulate  him ;  the 
little  marquis  made  no  answer  ;  Colin  was  ready  to  die 
of  grief. 

The  father  and  mother  engaged  a  tutor  for  the  young 
marquis — this  tutor,  who  was  a  very  fashionable  but 
a  very  ignorant  man — could  of  course  teach  his  pupil 
nothing.  Monsieur  wished  his  son  to  learn  I..atiii.  Ma¬ 
dame  disapproved  of  this.  They  chose  for  arbiter  an 
author  wdio  was  celebrated  for  his  agreeable  works,  and 
they  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  master  of  the  house 
began  by  saying  to  him,  “  Monsieur,  as  you  know 

Latin,  and  as  you  are  a  man  of  the  world” - “  I  know 

Latin  !  I  do  not  know  a  single  word  of  it,”  replied  the 
hele  sprit.  “  It  is  quite  clear  that  one  speaks  one’s  own 
language  much  better  when  the  attention  is  not  divided 
between  that  and  foreign  tongues.  Observe  our  ladies,— 
they  have  more  wit  than  men, — their  letters  are  written 
with  a  hundred  times  more  grace,  and  they  have  this  su¬ 
periority  over  us  because  they  are  ignorant  of  Latin.”— 
“  Ah  !  well,  was  I  not  in  the  right  ?”  said  madame.  I 
wish  my’’  son  to  be  a  man  of  wit,  that  he  may  succeed  in 
the  world,  and  you  see  if  he  had  learnt  Latin  he  would 
have  been  ruined.  Are  our  comedies  and  operas  perform¬ 
ed  in  Latin  ?  Are  lawsuits  conducted  in  Latin  ?  Does 
one  make  love  in  Latin  ?” 

Monsieur,  dazzled  with  these  reasons,  passed  sentence, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  y’oung  marquis  should  not 
lose  his  time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  Cicero,  Ho¬ 
race,  and  Virgil.  “  But  what  then  shall  he  learn,  for  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  know  something?”  said  monsieur; 
“  suppose  you  teach  him  a  little  geography'.” — “  lor  what 
purpose?”  replied  the  tutor.  “  When  monsieur  le  mar¬ 
quis  shall  go  to  his  estate  the  ])Ostilions  wdll  know  tlie 
road — they  will  surely  not  wander  ;  one  does  not  require 
a  quadrant  in  travelling,  and  one  may  go  very  easily  Iroin 
Paris  to  Auvergne  without  knowing  precisely  under  what 
latitude  they^  may’^  be  found.” — “  You  are  in  the  right, 
replied  the  father  ;  “  but  I  have  heard  ot  a  charmin? 
science,  which  I  think  is  called  astronomy'.” — “  It  woub 
be  all  very^  well,”  answered  the  tutor,  “  if  one  guidf 
themselves  by’’  the  stars  in  this  world  ;  but  is  it  iieces?^r> 
for  the  man|uis  to  kill  himself  in  calculating  an  eclip!** 
when  he  will  fin<l  it  in  the  Almanack,  which  will 
teach  him  all  the  movable  feasts,  the  age  of  the  moon,  an 
that  of  all  the  princesses  <ff  Europe  ?” 

Madame  was  entirely  of  the  tutor’s  opinion — the  litt^ 
marquis  was  enchanted — the  father  was  iindecj 
“  What,  then,  should  my  son  learn  ?”  asked  he.  ” 
agreeable,”  replied  the  friend  ;  “  if  he  knows  the 
please,  he  Knows  every  thing— it  is  au  art  which  he 
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acquire  from  madaine  without  occasioning  trouble  to 
cither  party.”  Madame  at  this  discourse  embraced  the 
courteous  blockhead,  and  said  to  him,  “It  is  evident, 
monsieur,  that  you  are  the  most  learned  man  in  the 
_ my  son  will  owe  all  his  education  to  you.  I  ima¬ 
gine,  however,  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  he  learnt  a  little 
of  history.”' — “  What  good  would  that  do?”  replied  he; 
“  it  is  only  the  history  of  the  day  that  is  either  useful  or 
agreeable — all  ancient  histories,  as  one  of  our  wits  re¬ 
marks,  are  nothing  but  fables  ;  and  as  to  modern  history, 
it  is  a  chaos  which  no  one  can  disentangle.  Of  what 
consequence  is  it  to  your  son  that  Charlemagne  instituted 
the  twelve  peers  of  France,  and  that  his  successor  was  a 
stutterer?” — “  Nothing  can  be  more  just,”  said  the  tutor, 
“  they  stifle  the  minds  of  children  under  a  mass  of  use¬ 
less  learning  ;  but  of  all  the  sciences,  the  most  absurd,  in 
my  opinion,  is  that  of  geometry,  which  has  for  its  object, 
surfaces,  lines,  and  points,  which  have  no  real  existence. 
Truly  geometry  is  but  a  sorry  kind  of  amusement.” 
^lonsieur  and  madame  did  not  understand  one  word  of 
the  tutor’s  discourse,  but  that  did  not  prevent  them  from 
adopting  his  opinion.  “  A  nobleman  like  the  marquis,” 
continued  he,  “  ought  not  to  dry  up  his  brain  with  these 
useless  studies.  If  he  requires  geometry  to  lay  out  the 
plan  of  his  estates,  gold  will  enable  him  to  get  them  sur¬ 
veyed.  If  he  wishes  to  investigate  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  which  may  be  traced  to  remote  ages,  he  sends  for 
a  Benedictine.  It  is  the  same  with  .all  the  arts.  A 
young  gentleman  of  good  birth  is  neither  a  painter,  mu¬ 
sician,  architect,  nor  sculptor  ;  but  by  munilicently  en¬ 
couraging  these  arts  he  causes  them  to  flourish.  It  is 
without  doubt  much  more  pleasant  to  protect  than  to 
exercise  them — it  is  enough  if  the  marquis  has  taste — it 
is  the  artists*  business  to  work  for  him  ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  one  has  so  much  reason  'to  say  that  per¬ 
sons  of  quality  (I  mean  those  w  ho  are  very  rich)  know 
every  thing  without  having  learnt  any^  thing,  because, 
in  the  long  run,  they  know  how  to  judge  of  the  thing 
which  they  order  and  for  which  they  pay.’* 

The  courteous  blockhead  then  took  the  word.  “  You 
have  well  remarked,  madame,  that  the  great  end  of  man 
is  to  succeed  in  society;  and  is  it  by  the  sciences  that  this 
success  is  obtained  ?  Who  ever  speaks,  in  good  company”, 
of  geometry,  or  thinks  of  asking  a  man  wdiat  star  rose 
with  the  sun  to-day?  or  who  ever  enquires  at  supper  if 
Clodius  the  Long-haired  passed  the  Rhine?” — “  No  one, 
certainly,”  exclaimed  the  Marquise  de  la  Jeannotiere ; 
“  and  my  son  ought  not  to  extinguish  his  genius  by  the 
study  of  all  this  trash  ;  but,  after  all,  what  should  he 
learn — for  a  y^oung  man  should  be  able  to  shine  occasion¬ 
ally?  I  have  heard  an  abbe*  say,  that  the  most  agree¬ 
able  science  was  one  of  which  I  have  forgotten  the  name, 
hut  it  began  with  an  II  and  ended  with  a  y\” — “  Ah,  1 
understand,  madaine,  it  is  Heraldry^ — a  very  deep  science, 
hut  it  is  now  quite  out  of  date,  and  has  become  unfashion- 
ahle,  since  we  no  longer  paint  our  coats  of  arms  on  the 
panels  of  our  carriages.  In  a  well -governed  stJite  it  is 
a  most  useful  study’’,  but  it  wmuld  be  endless,  as  now-a- 
tlays  there  is  not  a  barber  who  has  not  his  coat  of  arms ; 
and  you  know  that  whatever  becomes  common  ceases  to 
he  valued.” 

At  length,  having  passed  all  the  sciences  under  review, 
*t  was  decided  that  the  ymung  marquis  should  learn  to 
dance. 

^^^ature  h.ad  bestowed  on  him  a  talent  which  soon  de¬ 
veloped  itself  with  prodigious  success — it  was  that  of 
singing  vaudevilles  in  a  cliarining  style.  The  graces  of 
youth,  joined  to  thi  s  superior  gift,  caused  him  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  young  man  of  the  greatest  hopes.  lie  w’as 
admired  by  the  ladies,  and  having  his  head  full  of  songs, 
he  composed  some  on  his  fair  adm  ers.  He  pillered  Ihic- 
dtus  et  tAmour  from  one  vaudeville,  le  N^uit  tt  le  Jour 
^rom  another,  hs  Charmes  et  les  Aiarmes  from  a  third  ; 
hut  as  there  were  al  way's  in  liis  verses  some  feet  more  or 
than  were  necesbai\v,  he  got  them  corrected  at  the 


rate  of  twenty  louis-d’or  for  each  song,  and  he  was  placed 
in  the  rank  of  the  Fares,  the  Chalieus,  the  Hamiltoiis, 
the  Sarrasins,  and  the  Ecotures. 

The  marchioness,  believing  herself  the  mother  of  a 
bel  espritf  gave  suppers  to  the  beaux  esprits  of  Paris.  The 
head  of  the  young  marquis  w'as  completely’’  turned.  He 
acquired  the  habit  of  speaking  without  understanding, 
and  he  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  the  happy  art  of 
spe.aking  without  having  any  thing  to  say’. 

When  his  father  saw  him  so  eloquent,  he  regretted  not 
having  made  him  learn  Latin,  as  he  would  have  bought 
him  a  post  in  the  law.  The  mother,  who  h.ad  more  ele¬ 
vated  sentiments,  took  on  herself  the  task  of  soliciting  a 
regiment  far  her  son — and  in  the  meanwhile,  the  mar¬ 
quis  mjide  love.  Love  sometimes  costs  more  than  a  re¬ 
giment — the  marquis  spent  lavishly’,  and  his  parents  spent 
still  more  in  living  like  the  great.  A  young  widow  of 
some  rank,  but  of  small  fortune,  resolved  to  appro]>riate 
to  herself  the  wealth  of  Monsieur  de  la  .Jeannotiere  by 
marrying  the  young  marquis.  She  drew  him  to  her  house 
— she  allowed  herself  to  be  loved — and  she  permitted  him 
to  see  that  he  was  not  indilVerent  to  her.  This  conduct 
enchanted  him,  and  she  gave  him  so  much  jiraise  and  su 
much  good  advice,  that  she  became  the  dear  friend  of  the 
father  and  mother.  An  old  neighbour  proposed  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  the  p.arents,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  this 
alliance,  accepted  the  proposition  with  joy’.  The  y’oung 
maiT|uis  was  about  to  marry  a  woman  whom  In*  jidored, 
and  by  whom  he  was  beloved — the  friends  of  the  family 
congratulated  them — the  settlements  were  in  progress — 
and  the  marriage  dresses  and  epithalamium  were  nearly 
ready’. 

He  w.as  one  morning  at  the  feet  of  the  charming 
spouse,  whom  love,  esteem,  and  friendship  were  about  to 
bestow  on  him — they’  enjoyed,  in  a  tender  and  animated 
conversation,  a  foretaste  of  their  liappiness — they’  arran¬ 
ged  to  le.ad  a  delicious  life,  when  a  valet-de-chambre  of 
Madame  l.a  Mere  arrived  in  a  fright.  “  Here  is  fine 
new’s,”  cried  he  ;  “  the  ofticers  of  justice  are  stripping  the 
house  of  monsieur — every’  thing  is  seized  by’  the  credi¬ 
tors — they’  speak  of  arresting  monsieur.  I  must  run  and 
get  my  w.ages.” — “  Let  us  see  w'hat  all  this  is  about,”  said 
the  marquis.  “  Yes,”  answered  the  widow’ ;  “  ju  ay  go 
and  punish  these  rogues.** 

He  hastened  away,  and  arrived  at  the  house.  His  fa¬ 
ther  w’as  already  imprisoned — the  domestics  had  abscoinl- 
ed,  taking  with  them  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on — his  mother  was  alone — deserted  by  every  one — . 
bathed  in  tears — nothing  remained  but  the  remembrance 
of  her  fortune,  her  beauty,  her  errors,  and  lier  extrava¬ 
gance. 

After  the  son  had  w’ept  a  long  while  with  his  mother, 
he  said  to  her,-— “  Do  not  despair ;  this  young  widow 
loves  me  ardently,  she  is  even  more  generous  than  she 
is  rich — she  w’ill  fly  to  you.  1  go  to  bring  her.”  He 
returned  to  the  house  of  his  mistress,  and  found  her  tete^ 
a-lete  with  a  handsome  young  oflicer.  “  What !  is  it 
you.  Monsieur  de  la  .Jeannotiere?  What  brings  you 
here?  Why’ do  you  abandon  your  mother?  Ho  home 
to  the  poor  woman,  and  tell  her  I  am  interested  in  her 
welfare.  I  am  in  want  of  a  femme  de  chambre — 1  will  give 
her  the  preference,”— “  Young  man,”  said  the  oflicer, 
“  y'ou  are  tolerably  well  made — if  you  are  willing  to  en¬ 
ter  into  my  company,  I  will  give  you  a  good  engagement.” 
*l*he  marquis  was  stupifled  ;  Avith  rage  in  his  heart  he 
went  to  seek  his  tutor  to  deposit  his  griefs  in  his  bosom, 
and  to  ask  his  advice.  He  proposed  that  the  inanpiis 
should  become  a  tutor  like  himself.  “  Alas,”  said  the 
marquis,  “  I  know  nothing — you  have  taught  me  nothing 
— you  are  the  first  cause  of  my  misfortune.” — “  Write 
romances,”  said  a  W'it  w’ho  was  present,  “  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  resource  at  Furls.”  The  marquis  w’as  readv  to  faint  ; 
he  was  treated  much  in  the  same  manner  by  all  his  friends, 
and  he  gained  more  know’ledge  of  the  world  in  half  a  day, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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As  he  stood  plunged  in  the  depths  of  despair,  he  saw 
approaching  a  strange-looking  machine,  a  kind  of  covered 
cart,  with  leather  curtains,  followed  by  four  well-loaded 
waggons.  There  was  in  the  carriage  a  young  man,  coarsely 
dressed,  whose  round  face  bore  an  expression  of  sweetness 
and  gaiety — his  wife,  a  pretty  brunette,  jolted  at  his  side. 
The  machine  not  moving  so  rapidly  as  the  cabriolet  of  a 
petit  maitref  the  traveller  had  time  to  contemplate  the  mar¬ 
quis,  who  stood  immei*8ed  in  grief.  ‘‘  Ah,  heavens,”  cried 
lie,  “  surely  that  is  Jean  not.”  At  this  name  the  mar¬ 
quis  raised  his  eyes,  the  carriage  stopped.  “  It  is  Jeannot 
— it  is  Jeannot and  the  little  man  leapt  out,  and  ran  to 
embrace  his  old  playfellow.  Jeannot  recognised  Colin ; 
shame  and  tears  covered  his  face.  “  You  have  abandon¬ 
ed  me,”  said  Colin  ;  ‘‘  but  in  spite  of  your  being  a  great 
lord,  I  shall  always  love  you.”  Jeannot,  confused  and 
softened,  recounted  to  him  a  part  of  his  story.  “  Let  us 
go  into  the  auberge  where  I  lodge,”  said  Colin,  ‘‘and  you 
shall  tell  me  all  about  it— embrace  my  little  wife,  and 
let  us  go  and  dine  together.”  He  walked  on,  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  waggons.  “  What  are  all  these  things  in  the 
carts  ?”  asked  the  marquis  ;  “  do  they  belong  to  you?” — 
“  Yes,  to  me  and  my  wife ;  we  come  from  the  country. 
I  am  at  the  head  of  a  manufactory  for  tinning  iron  and 
copper  utensils.  I  have  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
tradesman  ;  we  work  hard — Heaven  blesses  us — we  have 
not  changed  our  condition — we  are  happy— we  will  assist 
our  friend  Jeannot.  Be  no  longer  a  marquis— all  the 
grandeurs  of  the  world  are  not  worth  a  true  friend.  You 
shall  return  with  me  to  the  country.  I  shall  teach  you 
my  trade — it  is  not  difficult.  I  will  take  you  into  partner¬ 
ship,  and  Ave  shall  live  gaily  in  the  corner  of  the  Avorld 
where  Ave  Avere  born.”  Jeannot  was  divided  betAveen  joy 
and  grief,  tenderness  and  shame.  “  All  my  fashionable 
friends,”  ejaculated  he,  “  have  betrayed  me,  and  Colin 
iilone,  Avhom  I  neglected,  has  come  to  my  succour.”  What 
a  lesson  ! 

The  goodness  of  Colin  developed  in  the  heart  of  Jean¬ 
not  the  germs  of  the  amiable  disposition  Avhich  com¬ 
merce  Avith  the  Avorld  had  not  yet  stilled  ;  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  abandon  his  parents.  “  We  shall  take  care  of 
your  mother,”  said  Colin  ;  “  and  as  to  your  father,  Avho 
is  in  prison — I  understand  these  matters — his  creditors 
seeing  he  has  nothing,  Avill  be  satisfied  with  a  small  com¬ 
pensation.  I  take  it  on  myself.”  Colin  accordingly  re¬ 
leased  the  father  from  prison,  Jeannot  returned  to  the 
country  Avith  his  parents,  who  resumed  their  original  pro¬ 
fession.  He  married  the  sister  of  Colin,  Avho  being  of  the 
same  disposition  as  her  brother,  rendered  him  very  happy ; 
and  Jeannot  the  father,  Jeannotte  the  mother,  and  Jean¬ 
not  the  son,  acknowledged  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  found 
in  vanity. 


ORIGINAL  rOETRY; 


A  MIDSUMMER  DAY’S  DREAM. 

Often  it  chances  that  a  dreamy  mood 
Comes  stealing  o’er  me,  and  my  rapt  thoughts  brood 
On  things  long  past,  or  things  that  ne’er  can  be, 
Until  my  mind,  like  a  small  skiff  at  sea, 

Goes  dipping  up  and  doAvn  from  AA'ave  to  Avave, 
Dancing  o’er  billows  that  might  be  its  grave  ; 

To  no  point  steering,  holding  no  fix’d  course, 

But  yielding  to  the  fickle  current’s  force. 

I  loA^e  the  idlesse  of  that  tranquil  hour. 

And  all  my  nature  hath  confess’d  its  poAA'or, 

The  landscape  then  that  stretches  far  aAvay, 

Till  in  the  distance  fields  and  AA^opds  look  gray, 

Is  present  to  the  sense,  yet  is  not  seen. 

For  many  aerial  fancies  float  between, 

Though  Avhence  they  come,  and  Avdiither  they  mav 
I  never  kncAV,  and  never  hope  to  knoAv ; — 

Fair  fleeting  fancies!  like  a  morning  mist, 

Whose  fleecy  robe  the  golden  sun  hath  kiss’d. 
Breaking  it  doAvn  to  many  a  phantom  shape 
Of  banner’d  castle,  or  high  jutting  cape. 

Romantic  city  crown’d  Avith  tOAA^er  and  spire. 

Or  fairy  palace  bursting  into  fire : 

The  pageant  changes — disappears — returns  ; — 

In  richer  hues  the  shatter’d  rainbow^  burns, 

Till  one  by  one  they  fade,  and  who  can  tell 
Where  now  they  throw  their  unsubstantial  spell. 

IIoAV  many  thoughts  are  but  the  mists  of  mind  1 
Which  he  Avho  thinks  them,  cannot  chain  or  bind; — 
Less  useful  they  ^n  nature’s  general  plan, 

Than  the  least  atom  in  the  frame  of  man, — 

Less  gross  in  essence,  and  less  known  in  space. 

Gone  in  a  moment,  and  Avithout  a  trace ! 

Y’et  did  they  spring  perchance  in  some  high  mind. 
Whose  thoughts  are  register’d  to  bless  mankind  ; 
There  did  they  spring,  and  tliere  they  buried  lie, 
Wrapp’d  in  the  shroud  of  that  great  inystery, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  AAdiose  Avings  Ave  live, 

And  knoAV  not  Avhy,  or  Avhat  it  is  aa'c  giA^e 
When  Ave  surrender  life,  and  lay  us  doAvn 
In  the  green  churchyard  AAuth  the  prince  and  cIoavm. 
We  nothing  knoAv— not  cA^en  the  cause  that  brings 
Before  our  eyes  these  poor  imaginings, 

II.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES, 


EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

Alfred  presents  compliments  to  bis  constant  readers, 
and  doubts  not  that  they  Avill  be  as  much  concerned  as  he 
is  to  learn  old  Hurlothrumbo  positively  declares  that  he 
has  no  room  for  a  regular  theatrical  article  this  A^eek. 
MeanAvhile  he  begs  leave  to  inform  them  that  he  has  been 
highly  pleased  with  the  Edinburgh  Adelphi— its  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  clever  actors,  and  precision  of  acting  and 
scene-shifting.  In  particular,  he  has  been  much  amused 
by  the  comic  dance  by  Constance  and  Celeste,  who,  he  is 
4)f  opinion,  far  excel  DucroAv’s  celebrated  grotesque. 
Yates  has  not  made  .his  appearance  yet,  but  Murray  is 
there  in  all  his  greatness.  He  Avas  particularly  sublime, 
a  few  evenings  ago,  as  Marmaduke  Mayotj,  a  parish  con¬ 
stable.  The  air  with  which,  Avhen  the  Squire  ordered 
the  servants  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  he  held  his  baton 
over  the  offender’s  head—”  Sir,  consider  yourself  taken 
up” — was  the  most  sublime  instance  of  the  insult  con¬ 
structive  upon  record.  An  attempt  shall  be  made  next 
Saturday  to  do  justice  to  the  new-comers.  They  deserve 
a  Avelcoine,  and  shall  have  it. 


Mr  .John'  Lothian  has  n(*arly  roady  for  puhliratioii,  an  Atlas  of 
an  intormodiate  size  between  the  common  school  Atlas,  and  tlie 
larger  and  more  expeiisivi*  works  of  this  class.  Something  of  this 
kind  was  needed. 

('niNEsu  Ad\ertiseme\t. — Chang-chaon-lai,  who  issues  tlu': 
thanksgiving  advertisement,  lives  outside  the  soutli  gate,  in  Great 
'I’rampiillity  Lane,  whore  lu'  has  opeiuMl  an  incense  smoking  nios- 
qnito  shop.  On  the  evening  of  tin*  l*2th  instant,  two  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  in  the  shop,  Xe-ahnng  and  Atik,  employed  a  stnpifyin? 
drug,  which,  by  its  fumes,  sunk  all  the  partners  in  a  deep  sleej*. 
during  which  they  robbed  the  shoj)  of  all  tlie  money,  clothes,  tve., 
which  they  could  carry  away.  Next  morning,  when  the  partner'^ 
awoke,  no  trace  was  to  be  found  of  these  two  lucn.  If  any  gix^*^ 
people  know  Avhere  they  are,  and  will  give  information,  athaiih>- 
oflering,  in  flowery  red  paper,  of  four  dollars  will  he  presented. 
If  both  the  booty  and  the  two  men  he  s<*ized,  and  deliverfd 
over  at  my  little  shop,  ten  dollars  wiU  he  presented.  D**' 
cidedly  I  will  not  eat  my  words.  This  advertiseimmt  is  true. 
Ne-ahnng  is  about  twenty  years  of  age,  short  stature,  has  a  wlnb' 
face,  and  no  heard.  Atik,  wlujse  surname  is  n«»t  remembered,  i’ 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  is  tall,  has  a  sallow  face,  and  no  beard. 
Keign  of  Taou-kAvang,  Idli  year,  !)th  moon,  ikl  day.— 
g/Ver. 

.Mr  CareAv,  the  sculptor,  is  at  pre.sent  employed  upon  a  Stataf 
>f  the  late  Mr  lluskisson,  which  is  iiitciidcd  for  erection  ia  t*'* 
(’atlwdral  (  hnreh  of  Chichester. 


